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THE EDUCATION OF AN ARTIST- 
PAINTER. 
Wur is it that it took Europe three hundred years 
to revive painting when the individual man, Ra- 
phael, could arrive at such excellence before the 
age of twenty as to produce that exceedingly 
beautiful picture of the “ Marriage of the Virgin?” 
Were there not the same class of models in the 
world two hundred and fifty years before? Was 
not the sun as bright? Were not the leaves as 
green? Were there not sparkling eyes, and rosy 
cheeks, and lovely features, and modestly blushing 
maidens, and handsome, well-formed youths, and 
noble looking men? Did not draperies hang in 
folds, by gravitation proportionate to their texture, 
with as little of pedantry and stiffness? And did 
not men and women occasionally so stand that 
their figures balanced themselves gracefully with- 
out affectation or constraint? That all these things 
were, we may not for a moment doubt; yet did it 
take three hundred years to acquire the capacity 
for seeing nature as she was. Indeed, our present 
prejudices would rather lead us to decide that the 
picturesque presented itself in greater luxury in 
what we call the dark ages than during the period 
when art flourished most; for that the turbulence 
by which they were characterised presented 
obstacles to its progress cannot be asserted as the 
cause of its slow progress, Italy never having 
been more unsettled than during the domination 
of the Medici. Then was Rome sacked, and 
Florence revolutionised, and Pisa subjugated, and 
Venice defeated, and Naples conquered. Then, 
to those whose reading is confined to their political 
annals, do the entire energies of these contemptible 
petty principalities seem to have been devoted to 


bloodshed and robbery merely; but, when tracing 
their steps in art, the work of the painter appears 
to be continuously going on, with no other inter- 
ruption than the transfer of his pencil from the 
seat of war to some more peaceable locality. We 
believe, therefore, that the most satisfactory reply 
to the queries with which we have commenced 
may be given in the trite aphorism of “ Demand is 
the parent of supply.” The early painters were as 
successful in their times as the race that succeeded 
them were in theirs, for they satisfied those that 
employed them; and the long period that inter- 
vened between the early attempts at revival of the 
extinct art and its most successful production 
was not spent in making painters, but publics;— 
in the production of a succession of better judges. 
It was not spent in unceasing effort on the part of 
artists, but in the creation of increased exigence 
on the part of those that furnished the commis- 
sions which they, the artists, had to execute. 

The teaching of a people anything is a slow 
operation; and to instruct a people to think 
rightly upon art is the slowest of all. It is an 
acquirement that must, by the mass of society, 





be arrived at indirectly; it must be a voluntary 
study, and, therefore, pleasant;—turn it into a 
task and it becomes repulsive. It is a subject that 
every man believes himself naturally competent 
to understand; and the first symptom of acquired 
knowledge is a diffidence as to reliance on that 
natural competence. He looks upon precept as a 
pedantic dogmatism interfering with natural per- 
ception; and even while his opinion is undergoing 
arevolution of which he himself is unconscious of the 
cause, he will not brook a contradiction of his phase 
of prejudice. Artis, moreover, that of all subjects in 
which it is.Jeast in the power of the true knower 
to communicate the reasons for his judgment. 
Every department of intellectual endeavour has its 
peculiar principles, that may not be transferred by 
simple reference to authorities. To convince, they 
must be accompanied by such long observation 
as may sufficiently indicate the process by which 
the sources of those principles have been arrived 
at. This is a lengthy affair even to such as have 
made that single department their study; and it is 
not wonderful that it should be an operation of 
centuries to those who take no pains about the 
matter, whose greatest energies are entirely ab- 
sorbed in other pursuits, and whose amount of in- 
formation has been rather forced upon them by 
circumstances than acquired by application,— 
picked up by accident rather than sought for with 
intention. 

It is asserted by many that it is the artist that 
makes the judgment of his age; and this is true in 
some respects. But if there is a meaning attached 
to this assertion, signifying that it is a reproach to 
the artist if the taste of the time is mean; and 
that he is therefore interested in forcing the growth 





of critical judgment among those for whom he 
works, it represents an error that a very slight 
inquiry will demonstrate. 

Those who undertake to think for artists, and 
would remove them, somehow or other, from the 
influence of those agencies to which all humanity 
is subject, may choose to leave out of mental view 
the fact, that art has for one of its motives of 
action the desire of gaining money and reputation; 
indeed, that kind of reputation that does not in- 
clude pecuniary reward is liable to the suspicion of 
being counterfeit. Now this is a view of the mat- 
ter that never entirely escapes the artist. As in 
all other professions, this necessary impulse has 
its more or less of domination. Insome it isa 
chief, but in all it is a material component; and 
one that may not be forgotten when watching the 
progress of art. Then, allowing this component 
its due share of influence, it is not necessary that 
the painter should exert himself beyond satisfying 
the demands of his clienté/e; it is not natural that 
he should tell them, even if he thought so himself, 
that his work is imperfect; that much better 
things may be done, and that a succeeding age 
may render his then received celebrities but 
mediocre performances that will require removal 
to make room for something better. He does not 
think so himself, for he has not been educated to 
that degree of judgment, and he would not tell 
them so if he had. The painter of his time may 
not be out of fashion. His endeavour is to supply 
the wants of his customers, and his reason for 
painting a picture is, that he believes in a market 
for it. His excellence is shown in his adaptability; 
and he enters into competition with the painters 
that are his contemporaries, as well as with the 
works of those that have gone by; and, like a horse 
in arace, he is satisfied with winning byaneck. Ifhe 
had been matched with better men, he would have 
been forced into greater exertion, had his capacity 
been sufficient for the effort; or he would have 
been beaten and gone among the ruck; but it is 
not in the nature of humanity that the producer 
should think his merchandize imperfect while it is 
accepted as the best in the market. 

Thus, then, does the progress of art depend upon 
the exaction of the purchaser; which exaction 
does itself depend for its degree upon the standard 
of excellence existing in the works long ago 
accomplished, included in the competition with 
those of living artists. The productions of 
the most successful of one generation serves, 
therefore, as authorities for criticism to mea- 
sure the degree of eminence attained by those 
that follow. Thus is the mental appetite for ex- 
cellence gradually rendered more delicate, and 
those who have to provide for its cravings must 
proportionately exert themselves. But difficulties 
do not at the same time accumulate; for in- 
vention is after all the same intellectual operatior 
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apply it to what you may. The acquirements 
that were the wonders of one age, become the 
common-place universalities of the succeeding; 
originality starts from the points that had been 
before the difficulty to reach; and fresh sources 
Although 
the young artist finds himself enabled to accom- 
plish with ease what his predecessors had but 
attempted as an experiment; yet the élite of 
society have also improved in judgment from the 
circumstance of having a better class of models 
to think by; and those who could not compare 
pictures with nature, and perceive their deficiencies, 
are enabled to form an opinion when comparing 
pictures with one another; he has, therefore, 
imposed upon him, along with the advantages he 
enjoys, additional necessities for increased exertion. 
Let it be remembered also that the advantages he 
enjoys, are the common property of himself and 
his contemporaries. 

The multitude is not yet prepared to judge cor- 
rectly; for, at the best of periods, true criticism 
was only the endowment of a few; but there is a 
considerable number in a condition to judge of 
judgments, and to recogise excellence when it is 
pointed out to them, Then that lesser portion 
above referred to, whose perceptions have been so 
educated as to enable their owners to estimate at 
their proper value the various qualities resident in 
a work of art, become authorities for opinion in 
the less informed, and also guides as well as 
beacons, to the artists themselves. It is to them 
more than to any other is entrusted the progress of 
art. They must at least have glimmerings of 
principles, and rather judge of works in reference 
to the standards so furnished, than by comparison 
with others. They must understand the opinions 
of the workers exactly, judge of the picture rather 
by what the painter has been endeavouring to do 
than by what he has done, and give such judg- 
ment in words that have a generally understood 
and accepted meaning among those to whom it is 
directed. This is the highest point to which 
criticism may attain, and it may not be arrived at 
by any other route than that of long practice of 
the art itself; or, such very great or continuous fa- 
miliarity with artists as that, although his hand 
may not have worked, his mind has thought with 
theirs. We have no such band of critics in 
England. There is no existing body of opinion 
upon which the general public may safely rely 
upon such subjects. There are many who assume 
the character; but the continued succession of 
aspirants evidence their deficiency for the office. 
The trade of literature has given an impertinent 
audacity to every turner of a period, and the 
capacity of writing a paragraph, without gramma- 
tical incongruity, is received as a qualification 
for superintending those departments in which 
peculiarity of education is a sine qua non for suffi- 
ciency. The mode of teaching to which your 
literary man has been subjected he would extend 
by analogy into all other branches of study. He 
has been taught to read the works of others that 
he might write works of his own, and as the 
amount of his acquirement in schools has been 
to ring changes upon already published thoughts, 
he believes art may be acquired in the same way, 
and would subdue the painters of nature into the 
imitators of pictures. These would-be directors, 
either have, or pretend to have, some stupid 
bigotry for accomplished works, for which they 
affect raptures without comprehending their inten- 
tious; and believe, or, at least, profess to teach, 


are explore dto supply new attractions. 





that a school may be established in England by 
imitating the productions of a school that was 
long ago established somewhere else. Such men 
would repudiate principles by their practice; for 
excellence equal to the already excellent, can 
only be obtained by the endeavour to do what 
was the endeavour of those doers, and not by an 
imitation of what was but their accomplishment, 
which may, at all times, be received as something 
much less than their intention. 

The discovery of the fundamental truths that 
governed ancient art, and their application to 
modern requirements, are then the orthodox ob- 


jects for study to the painter; and the means by 


which that study may be most directly assisted 
are the elementary principles upon which the 
education of an artist must be conducted. Almost 
all the usefulness that can be derived from the 
contemplation of works of extraordinary merit, 
is the certainty, so acquired, that such things 
have been accomplished. It is the driving of im- 
possibility farther off; and so far an encourage- 
ment to exertion, and a countenance to confidence. 
The early painters were mechanics merely, and 
had been confounded with the lowest trades. The 
Academy of St. Luke was composed of basket- 
makers, gilders, saddlers, scabbard-makers, &c., 
as well as painters. And we have still the two 
professions of painter and glazier mingled, from 
the circumstance of their necessary connection, 
when painted glass windows made glazing a 
branch of the then artist’s profession. Much 
later we find the white-washers claim a share in 
the privileges granted to the artist painter in 
England; and, indeed, if caution is not used, the 
capital of decorators will, in our own time, fore- 
stall the reward of the artist fresco-painter. It is 
the doubt of good authority on the subject, 
whether the progress of the art was so rapid in 
the fifteenth century, as it had been previously in 
Greece, from the circumstance of its having at- 
tained, in the latter country, the dignity of a 
liberal art at a very early period, while, in Italy, 
it had long to struggle for a place among the 
liberal professions. The artist was kept out of 
sight of the consumer and admirer of his works, 
by the upholsterer or shop-keeper, whose wealth 
was made up of the difference between the libe- 
rality of the connoisseur, and the mean reward 
received by the man by whom the work was 
executed. This goes on at present, though not 
to such an extent. The painter of eminence is 
soon freed from the tyranny of the dealer; and 
pecuniary reward for high talent may be calcu- 
lated upon with as much of certainty by the 
painter as by any other profession. The modesty 
of attempt in early art, will go far to justify the 
neglect with which artists were treated; indeed, 
there may be doubts whether they were yet en- 
titled to the appellation. The steps were short 
and far between, from simple outlines to the 
nearest attempts at roundness. It was long be- 
fore such an effort as that of distinguishing the 
appearance of the sexes was risked. Then came 
the terrible enterprize of putting joints to the 
fingers, &c. Never was reform more gradual. 
Each new rule, however, promulgated a new 
opinion, and became adopted as a foundation 
not to be departed from by the painters of the 
succeeding ages. The acquirement of the ac- 


cumulated discoveries made by the long series of 
great men, that have enobled Art from the earliest 
times to the present period, is the task at present 
imposed upon the actors, 








An endeavour to indicate the necessary course 
of study that must be gone through in the ac- 
complishment of this task, will form the sub- 
ject of our next paper. 


H.C. M. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

As it is now four-and-twenty years since the esta- 
blishment of this Institution, a time sufficiently 
long to have raised a generation of artists, 
it may not be out of the way to inquire what it 
has been about; for as it possesses a Royal 
Charter, which gives it exclusive privileges, it 
ought, as long as it is in existence, to be con- 
sidered as in a some degree influencing the pro- 
gress of the art of music in this country. 

At its first outset it received the patronage of 
His Majesty George IV., and all the principal 
nobility and gentry. It was talked of, petted, 
caressed; and every one, but those whose interests 
seemed likely to be affected by it, was anxious to 
contribute assistance in bringing it to maturity. 
After encountering a sea of troubles, in which it be- 
came at first involved, it was on the 22nd of March, 
1823, opened for the reception of pupils; and for a 
time all seemed to go smoothly. The patrons, the 
Committee of Management, the parents and the 
pupils, their children, were all in raptures with 
its growing prosperity. In three short years it 
had nearly ceased to be. The growth was like 
that of the fungus tribe. By great exertions, the 
tottering bantling was again put on its legs, 
with renewed hope that at length it might run by 
itself; and for twenty years since it has continued 
its career; but with different treatment from 
those who once were all anxiety for its establish- 
ment. Cold looks now take the place of the warm 
wishes of the early patrons. No royal counte- 
nance beams to gladden it, and beyond a limited 
circle, its existence seems scarcely known, not- 
withstanding it yearly sends out its pupils to 
fight their way in the world. In a word, it drags 
its slow length along. 

If it were asked why an Institution so favour- 
ably began, then nearly defunct, and subse- 
quently rising with renewed signs of life from 
the ashes, should now only appear to linger on? 
The answer can only be looked for, by asking, 
How is it managed? and when the answer is, 
that the governing body are merely amateurs, 
who give just what spare idle time they have to 
look after the concern; and that the professors, 
who are engaged, have no further interest in it 
than they would feel for a private pupil, for 
whose teaching a certain sum was given, it is 
not to be wondered at, that as far as regards its 
development, it should only be one degree re- 
moved from stagnation. Whatever may be the 
state of the funds, there is no life or animation 
in it; it appears to be in a state of negative 
existence. 

This is made self-evident to the public from 
the way in which the pupils are introduced at the 
concerts. The object is to present to the public 
what has been the result of past years of study; 
and, to do this effectively, or in any way advan- 
tageously to the pupil, is to make the concerts 
attractive, not repulsive to the public. It is more 
to the interest of the pupil to be heard by an 
anxious and expecting audience, than by a listless 
and careless assembly. The object is not only 
to show to the parents and friends what each 
has done; but to prove to the world, that the 
Royal Academy is, what it professes to be, an 
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acknowledged school for the advancement of the 
art. 

It is no answer to our objections, to point 
to the pupils and say, “ See what talent has been, 
and can be produced.” For this simple reason, 
that the committee in itself has nothing to do with 
the matter; that the pupils are able to do credit 
to the Institution, is due to their masters and 
their own exertions. What ought then to be 
done, is to give the opportunity for display. 
What is the use of calling talent into existence 
if no means are taken to make it known? and 
at such a concert, as that of last Saturday, it 
would appear that there was a want of sympathy 
in the feelings of both masters and pupils. When 
such a fractional assemblage of students are all 
that is brought together to put forth to the 
world as the Royal Academy of Music, it is no 
wonder that little or no attention is therefore 
directed to its affairs. Of the master’s and the 
pupil’s demand, a larger field than a patch up 
of concerts, given, as the committee make it 
appear, rather from the necessity of the case, 
than from any desire to do the utmost possible to 
advance the interests of those placed under their 
care. The concert, on this occasion, was more 
adapted for a private exhibition, than for public 
display. If this be intended to be the great school 
of musical art in this country, there should, at 
least, be such publicity given to these periodical 
exhibitions as to allure if not compel attendance; 
but what is the fact? But for the kind attention 
of an admission, sent by the secretary, we should 
have known about as much of the concert as, 
perhaps, Her Majesty the Queen, or His Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, or any other royal 
or noble patrons and patronesses, whose non- 
attendance, we suppose, must be attributed to 
their being in total ignorance of such an event 
taking place, as a concert of the Royal Academy 
of Music, under the immediate patronage of Her 
Majesty, as announced in the bills. 

A little circumstance occurred which raised our 
expectations with the hope of seeing some symp- 
tom of royalty. A gentleman, a member of the 
committee we suppose, took upon himself the task 
of crying out “ Hats of” to some of the audience 
who had dared to keep the offending appendage 
on their heads in the room;—“ Hats off! there is 
a royal ——.” We could not catch the word, but 
curiosity was aroused; we hurriedly got up, looked 
forward, hoping to catch a glimpse of at least 
some scion of royalty; but, alas! we were doomed 
to disappointment; for not a vestige was there of 
royal creation. We had hoped that Majesty whose 
countenance is so extensively bestowed on those 
who have not that claim upon her, would have 
graced the concert given “under her immediate 
patronage,” more especially when her fondness 
for music is known. 

The question—Why is this apathy displayed to- 
wards an Institution which received at one time so 
much royal and noble countenance? naturally oc- 
curred to us—Talia jactantibus. We could find 
a satisfactory answer in all that was presented to 
us. There were rows of interesting-looking young 
ladies, and, in their respective places, boys in 
jackets and long coats, with a professor here and 
there interspersed. ‘This is no picture of the ima- 
gination, but a fact. Now, however interesting 

an exhibition of pupils may be, it is not sufficiently 
so to attract the public. Something more is re- 
quired than merely a display of the transition 
state. The progress of a student may be inte- 


resting to a few friends; but what care the paying 
public for pupils or friends; a quid pro quo is re- 
quired ~ money’s worth for the money laid out, 
and as long as these concerts are produced in the 
manner they new are, so long will the public stay 
away. 

We will put a parallel case. Suppose the ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy in Trafalgar-square 
was confined to the pictures of the early students; 
how many of the now numerous visitors would be 
found there? How many would pay their shil- 
ling, low as the price may appear? The Academy 
would soon be without those funds which now 
enable it to carry out the views it embraces for 
the development of the art. It is the know- 
ledge that the works of the first artists of the day 
will be there displayed that attracts the general 
public. A few would be found who would go 
under any circumstances; but to the great mass, 
the inducement is held out of seeing the walls 
covered by the great names which the Academy 
can boast of. Through this attraction the 
works of the students come in also for their share 
of that attention which their exclusive exhibition 
would fail to command, The reverse is the 
case with the Royal Academy of Music Con- 
certs; the confining the exhibition to the pro- 
duction of the actual pupils is not the way to 
call the public to witness it. These concerts, we 
think, might be made the most attractive of any 
in the metropolis, by combining together all the 
talents who have there received theireducation, with 
those who are actual students. There would not, 
nay, could not be so strong a display as such an 
one which it is in the power of the Royal Academy 
to make; but it would require more efficient and 
more energetic management than that which it at 
present possesses. That the thing might be done, 
we ourselves have no hesitation in saying; and that 
it must be done if ever it expects to rise to any 
more importance than a mere private school, there 
is no doubt. It would indeed give an impetus to 
the art, and produce an exciting and valuable emu- 
lation among the artists themselves, to be thus 
brought together. The student also, who was con- 
sidered sufficiently advanced, would thus have the 
opportunity of testing his untried powers with 
those who have gained a footing in publie esti- 
mation. 

It may be said that we have demanded too much 
from the committee; that concerts such as here 
alluded to, would not return a profit; for from the 
experience of others, it was well known that very 
few of the many that are given produce any return 
whatever. This we conceive to be but an evasion 
of the question. When the Philharmonic under 
its new management exhibits a crowded room; 
when the Ancient Concerts have their subscription 
list well filled, it is impossible to conceive that a 
display combining all the attractions which these 
can boast of, should not be capable of answering 
even the mere pecuniary considerations; and when 
to these is added the claims of the pupils for a 
larger field of display. It wants but little pene- 
tration to discern, that a body such as this, pos- 
sessing a Royal Charter, does not satisfy the rea- 
sonable expectations that are raised, if only by 
a knowledge of the existence of such an insti- 
tution. 

A rumour is afloat of the establishment of a 
private school, which shall embrace all the advan- 
tages that is given now by the Royal Academy; 
and it behoyes that which aspires to the name of 
royal to bestir itself, or it will perhaps suffer from 





the opposition raised by mere individual exertion 
We should be sorry to see this. There has been 
much good effected by the system of tuition 
adopted there, just the same as might be done by 
private speculation at a cheap rate; but for an in- 
stitution that professes to take the lead in the art, 
we would wish to see something more worthy the 
name and the object. 

C. J. 





THE PROVINCES AS A SCHOOL FOR THE 

ACTOR. 

Wuen comparing the present position of the 

drama in this country, with that it holds in 

France, it is customary to attribute much of its 

inferiority (for that it is inferior may not be dis- 

puted) to the different temperaments of the two 

nations. The melancholy conditioned Frenchman, 

it is insisted, is driven into the invention of artifi- 

cial impulses, or he would die of ennui; he must be 
galvanised every short interval, or he would breed 
such a choler as might not only endanger the 
well-being of his neighbourhood, but threaten his 
own existence. He is one of those that cannot 
laugh unless he is tickled into the exertion. "Tis 
true he affects to be exceedingly vivacious, but that 
proves nothing more than that he is ambitious of 
the character of joviality; and that he sets himself 
the task to imitate what he cannot feel. He 
succeeds therein, even as the greatest rascal of an 
actor is often he that can give most effect to the 
sentimentality of the play. He sees the peculiari- 
ties in another that are least natural to himself, 
puts on his sprightliness with his straw-coloured 
kids; and, after a fearful struggle in opposition to 
native instinct, falls back exhausted upon his 
true miserable characteristic of bile and bad 
humour. John Bull, on the contrary, is reported 
to be so exceedingly well contented with himself, as 
not to care a rap what any one else thinks about 
him; his internal ruminations are so much to his 
satisfaction, that any extraneous interruption is 
considered intrusive, and what are called the 
amusements of life, are rather tolerated from the 
desire to indicate his own capacity for their com- 
prehension, as well as his vbility to pay for them, 
than from any real gratification that he finds in 
their participation, or necessity he feels for their 
assistance in sweetening the draught of his exist- 
ence. If there is a fine theatre erected on the 
continent, John will have a finer at home; and if 
there is one Italian opera in another capital city, 
John will show his consequence by having two in 
London. Erect the building and the thing is 
accomplished. He neither provides actors for the 
one, nor singers for the other; for that there 
should be a British school for acting or for music 
is a sequence for which he cannot perceive the 
slightest necessity. He is as jealous as a 
Spaniard, or a grand Turk, of any attempt to 
encroach upon his chintzes, and would get frantic 
at a competition in Whitechapel needles; but 
is perfectly placid while paying enormous sums 
for singers that he does not understand. He 
would rather give fifteen shillings to look at a 
French player, whose language is to him a mys- 
tery, and whose humour is an exotic, than be 
vulgar enough to seem to enjoy that with which 
he is truly amused and can thoroughly comprehend. 
But John is, after all, something like his rival; he 
is imitating what he does not feel; and being, per- 
haps, that one among the rest of Burope that is 
the most prejudiced in favour of his fatherland, he 
is the most liable to the affectation of an adverse 
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sentiment. The consequence of all this is, that 
John’s amusements do not progress, while the 
Frenchman’s are improving; and there are no in- 
stitutions in Great Britain, as in other countries, 
by means of which the details of permitted art are 
superintended and refined until they afford in- 
creased intellectual enjoyment, and extend the 
range of their attraction among a wider circle of 
society. Everything is left to luck and to the 
competition of capital. Those departments that 
should be conducted by educated intelligence fall 
into the hands of Jews and jobbers. Theatres 
are mere pecuniary speculations that are sub- 
mitted to the direction of the highest bidder, who 
is not always the best paymaster; and the sole 
intention of the enterprise being to obtain the 
highest amount of profit from the smallest amount 
of risk; the endeavour is not to elevate the drama 
by inquiry after talent, but todebase public taste 
by familiarising audiences with insufficiency. 

Thus has our stage gone on deterioration, and 
the youngest of playgoers cannot but observe the 
signs of still farther deterioration in the general 
hand-to-mouth system upon which theatrical busi- 
ness, both in town and country is now conducted. 
There is neither a school in the provinces for the 
student, nor a home in the metropolis for the 
taught actor. Indeed, we have long had our 
doubts whether the provinces may be looked to 
with confidence as the means for supplying the 
London theatres with recruits, even if there were 
a demand for them. We believe provincial thea- 
tres, as at present conducted, or rather miscon- 
ducted, are far more efficient in disgusting talent 
with acting asa profession than in encouraging 
perseverance in its study. We have known in- 
stances of marked excellence haying been repulsed 
from continuance by the 


“Tnsolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit from the unworthy takes ;”’ 


and in which it has turned its energies toward de- 
partments wherein its intelligence is more likely 
to be appreciated and rewarded; where there is 
enough of knowledge of the thing to be done pos- 
sessed by those that superintend its doing to en- 
sure the success in its accomplishment con- 
ferring reputation and advance. We _ believe 
that there are many very serious obstacles to any 
improvement being obtainable in a country 
theatre before a country audience. One 
arises from the almost universality of actor 
management, which leads to interference, that 
is prejudicial to originality of conception, and 
that freshness of execution that would exter- 
minate the accumulated stale conventionalities 
by which the stage from time to time be- 
comes estranged from natural imitation. "Tis 
these things that are taught in the provinces, 
where every new aspirant is made to tread in the 
footprint of some celebrated money-making actor, 
whose eminence was, after all, but the conse- 
quence of his contempt for that common-place 
that was universal at his beginning. So far from 
the absolute necessity of learning how things are 
done upon the stage by a long apprenticeship in 
country theatres being imposed upon an actor, 
we believe that the man or woman, with real 
dramatic talent, would picture in their own minds 
something far more excellent, far more true to 
nature, and far more refine in detail, by simply 
confining their examination to the best specimen 
of their time; reasoning upon the conception of 
the most successful, and accepting what is ap- 
proved of; then adding those corrections to which 


their own physical adaptation offered facilities 
for execution. We are quite aware that a 
crowd of actors will cry out in chorus against 
this doctrine as heterodox. Indeed, we cannot 
but remark, that there isa general tendency among 
the craft, to reduce their profession to a mechani- 
cal employment. There are not a few among 
them, who conscientiously believe that the first 
essay towards indicating talent for the high 
drama, is to carry off a chair handsomely; and 
that some months may be advantageously spent 
in the practice before a message of six words can 
be delivered as it ought to be. The effect of this 
reasoning is to withdraw the art of the actor 
from the class of professions, and to deny the 
necessity of dramatic genius to those who would 
become successful in its vocation; insisting that, 
like shoe-making, everybody could learn its intri- 
eacies if properly instructed. We place the pro- 
fession in a higher grade, and do not believe the 
possibility of teaching any that are not perfectly 
competent to teach themselves. 

That some short familiarity with the stage is 
necessary to enable the actor to fully accomplish his 
own conception in public, may not be contested; 
but we believe the period required for such 
purpose is much shorter than is generally 
imagined. It no doubt varies with individuals. 
Garrick, we know, only acted a very few times 
in Ipswich, before coming out in the full perfec- 
tion of his capability at Goodman’s Fields; 
while every new actor that has come from the 
provinces, of late years, has presented mannerisms 
and affectations that have been acquired in a bad 
school, more difficult to correct than it is to get 
rid of the diffidence resulting from nervousness. 
Singers come at once and with success upon the 
siage; and, we believe, it requires quite as much 
self-possession to sing, as to act before a crowd; 
even allowing that our singers do not attempt to 
act at all, an assertion we are not prepared to 
contradict. We do not believe in anything ex- 
cellent being the result of the apprentice system 
on the stage. The capacity to act must be found 
by the individual, and not acquired by perseve- 
rance. We have certainly heard actors boast of 
having personated many characters in the same 
play, and of having risen by gradual advance; 
but their highest performance did not countenance 
an opinion, that another century of such teaching 
would confer upon them the ability requisite for 
the first-class drama. That Edmund Kean had 
been on the stage from a child, is but the accident 
of his position, not an evidence of the usefulness 
of such a probation; and it cannot be denied 
that even his fine talent was alloyed by man- 
nerism, 

Let us not be misunderstood in this mattcr. Our 
objection to the usefulness of the provinces as a 
school is not founded upon the notion that acting 
is a profession for which long previous study is not 
an absolute necessity; indeed, our objection to the 
provinces as a school is, that they afford no oppor- 
tunity for that study. There are few who estimate 
more highly the amount of difficulty to be over- 
come, or who would insist upon a longer probation 
of endeavour previous to asserting possession of the 
capacity to represent one of Shakspeare’s heroes; 
but we believe that the aspirant’s time is more 
advantageously employed in watching nature, 
reasoning upon the matter, observing the best 
specimens, essaying experiments in execution, 
making his author’s intention his own, and ac- 
customing himself to consider perfection the 
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object of his pursuit, and not the “ that-will-do” 
sort of productions to which small audiences and 
small means accustom him. What is the training 
of a country theatre? ‘The first thing learned is 
the confidence to act without study, to go on 
without knowing the text of the author, and trust 
to invention, presence of mind, and the ignorance 
of the audience. It is almost impossible for the 
best-intentioned to avoid being seduced into these 
habits; for it is nearly as mischievous to an actor 
if those with whom he is on the stage are imper- 
fect, as if he were imperfect himself, and as the 
penalty is the same for the industrious as the idle, 
idleness carries it hollow. In the country, few 
take the pains to be perfect if they have the time, 
and few have the time if they would take the pains. 
Now to infuse nature, dignity, and intensity into 
the personation of a character of which the words 
had not been completely got by heart, is so self- 
evident an absurdity, that it does not require 
experience to convince us that it is lost time to 
attempt it. Thus the eternal routine of the theatre 
substitutes mechanical common-place repetition 
for the continual study necessary to make the 
artist actor; and in many cases the determination 
with which the student had began is gradually 
worn out; then, seeing nothing round him but 
mediocrity and repetition, he is gradually familiar- 
ized to think that acting is nothing else, and that a 
loud voice and distinct articulation combine the 
two highest qualities necessary for the artist. How 
is it possible, so disguised, that genius may make 
itself comprehended. He must have extraordinary 
powers for penetrating into the minds of men 
who could discover in the provincial actor, so cir- 
cumstanced, the efficiencies that make the fitness 
for personating such characters as Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, Othello, and ahost of others. Indeed, we believe 
no other endowment but that necessary quality of 
exceeding self-confidence, without a large share 
of which an actor is incomplete, could give a con- 
sciousness of capacity to his individual-self, for 
any thing that required a process so different 
from that which he has been pursuing. What 
opportunity has he for the reconsideration of a 
performance, perhaps the greatest difficulty that 
an actor can attempt? It is well known to the 
profession, that after having once played a part 
with imperfect study, the same mistakes are 
constantly presenting themselves to the mind on 
every repetition; and that it is a much easier task 
to learn completely a new part, than to correct 
bad habits contracted by the too hasty prepara- 
tion that had been bestowed upon one acted fre- 
quently before. Thus, in a course of provincial 
helter-skelter performat.ce, is all the freshness 
and delicacy of Shakspeare brought into a familia- 
rity that has succeeded in blinding the actor to 
his refinements, and points are merely imitated 
instead of being fully comprehended, The charac- 
ter is never studied, as a whole; for the neophite, 
instead of exploring for himself, has his eyes 
fixed upon the lanthorn of some one that has gone 
before, follows it through all its windings, and 
considers himself bound to make the same stop- 
pages, at the same places. Thus, is the stage 
generally but a succession of imitators of imita- 
tions; and not more than one man in an age has 
the determination to think freely, along with the 
talent to think rightly for himself. Many have 
the determination without the talent, and become 
eminently wrong. These, when they see the 
lanthorn turn to the right, will turn to the left, 
from the mere spirit of contradiction. If they do 
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this confidently, as if certain that there direction 
is the true one; there are enough bad judges to 
cheer them to continue; and acting, gradually, 
gets farther and farther from nature and common 
sense, until some new genius arises, some man that 
takes the trouble to think, and to whom truth is 
self-evident. He suddenly turns the stream 
towards the direction in which it formerly flowed, 
and never should have quitted. The drama is 
revolutionized; the bad judges remonstrate, pro- 
test, and are silenced; and there is a new man 
with a lanthorn, who becomes the model for a 
new succession of imitators, until the freshness of 
his style, and originality of his conception have 
been debased by the gradual alloy of meaner 
material, into a string of conventionalities that 
have been tolerated by custom rather than ap- 
proved of by sound judgment after careful ex- 
smination, The French acting owes little to the 
provinces, and expects little from their assistance. 
The Paris Conservatoire educates for the stage, 
and cultivates natural capacity to its peculiar 
adaptation. Rachel was admitted as a musical 
pupil, and came forth the accomplished trage- 
dian, Her education was not obtained in country 
theatres, neither was she formed in the Utility 
School. Her studies before the public were con- 
ducted in the Frangois itself; and, although it 
cannot be supposed but that her debits were infe- 
rior to her after performances, yet she had the 
ulvantage of being saved from the acquirement 
of faults that required years of study to eradicate. 

We have no doubt but that much of the highest 
class of talent would be saved to the drama, were 
some means provided for appearance on a London 
stage, without exposure to the evils arising from 
a bad school, that are the consequence of a long 
probation before the undiscriminating jury that 
pretends to opinions in a country theatre. 

Tax TRUNKMAKER, 





THE BREAD AND CHEESE OF THE 
4.RCHITECT. 
Ir has been said of us, that we would have the 
Architect quarrel with his bread and cheese. 

Man’s chief end, says Thomas Carlyle, in one of 
his pleasant moods, is to eat and to find eatables. 
Roast mutton, says Sydney Smith, is the end of 
good legislation. ‘To live is undoubtedly the first 
claim upon life; and in the artificial circumstances, 
as they are called, of civilized existence, to make 
his living is certainly the foremost and most fun- 
damental of a living man’s purposes. He, there- 
fore, who “ quarrels with his bread and cheese,” 
falls out with his own vitals; the argument which 
counsels & man to count common earning a 
secondary thing, proclaims on its very face its 
own vanity. If we have advised the Architect that 
there is something which he ought to permit to 
run counter to the common making of his living, and 
preferred to praise him who prefers some other inte- 
rest to the common gathering of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, we have but spoken folly, and must be set 
down with the common herd of enthusiasts as mere 
arguers that two and two do not make four. 

That our position has been that the Architect 
ought to be more of the Artist, we freely confess. 
And that we have loudly exclaimed against certain 
parts of the Architect’s “ business” as interfering 
very much with that to which we would prefer to 
see him more particularly directing his attention, 
we are equally ready to own. But that this is 
equivalent to counselling a man to sacrifice house~ 





keeping to Art, and to count a good coat as of less 
consequence than some certain severe virtue of 
practice, we have never understood, and now, if it 
be necessary todeny it, must distinctly deny. Like 
everyone else, the Architect must find his living in 
the world; and to do this he must follow the ways 
of the world — take them as they are and make the 
most of them,—to run counter to them on some 
account of nobler principles is only a waste of per- 
severence—mere martyrdom. The world wants 
certain work done,—a certain man does that work, 
and the world pays him for it; the work is done 
which is required, and the man earns the living 
which he needs. 

But at the same time the world wants mending. 
Everything is not done just exactly as would be 
best. Our children will enjoy more good than we 
enjoy, just as we possess more than our fore- 
fathers, And we can sometimes see how this is 
to happen,—and we may hasten its happening by 
timely argument; we fancy, then, that we can 
perceive where a certain thing which we call 
Architecture may be advanced,—and we en- 
deayour to hasten its advancement by explaining 
and arguing the case. Men will still be able to 
make their living, although all our desires should 
be fulfilled,—men will still earn their pounds 
shillings and pence, and certain good things will 
be better,—that is all, The earning a livelihood 
is the exchange of labour in one department for 
labour in others; and according to the demand 
and supply in the various departments, so is the 
rate of exchange. If we could have our Archi- 
tect to the full as we can fancy his perfection, we 
we should still hope to find him earning his 
living—his labour a tolerable thing; and if we 
had the necessity to choose between imperfection 
marketable and supreme excellence producing no 
price, we must prefer the marketable as for that 
very reason, being the more suitable, the better, 
and reject the otherwise preferable as unsuited to 
the times and therefore worthless. Yet rejecting 
it we may approve its abstract excellence, and 
hope for better days for its enjoyment; and even 
more we may endeavour to advance it, and as a 
means complain very loudly and rail very bitterly 
against those things which stand in the way and 
those men who oppose. 

Every mind that can comprehend the idea of 
Art, must feel dissatisfied with the present con- 
dition of the Art Architecture. It has scarcely 
a tithe of existence,—so contracted and cramped, 
so soulless and strengthless, this among the 
Arts is the merest pigmy that ever bore shape 
and name—the puniest thing that ever called 
itself, or held the reputation, or stood in the 
place of the mind-work of man. If we judge 
other Arts by the high standard of intellectual 
design, we admit that their works leave com- 
paratively few to be acknowledged out of the 
multitude that otherwise lay claim to considera- 
tion; but if we judge this one Art by this standard 
our position is that its works of real DESIGN are 
fewer than even the last among the others can 
show. The Painter, the Poet, the Musician, the 
Actor, may every one be under the merit to be 
desired, but the Architeect—the very mention of his 
name beside these others is argument sufficient to 
tell of his miserable backwardness—of the far 
inferiority of his little art of patchwork. And 
yet that there exist capabilities of development in 
this Art equal, if not perhaps, in valuable respects 
superior, to the capacities of other Arts, no one 
can doubt but he who mis-appreciates its principles, 


or applies its name to some inferior thing. To 
understand the idea of architectural design is to 
conceive an essenve so full and inexhaustible of 
beauty that the present poverty and contracted- 
ness of principle are among the amazing things 
of the age, so strangely is Architecture, “the 
only branch of human knowledge that remains an 
exception to this century in its intellectual ad- 
vancement.” 

And our wish is simply this, that in the utter over- 
throw of precedent-design, (if this be not a con- 
tradiction in terms to call that pEstan which is 
compilation from the note-book and the portfolio,) 
in the expulsion of Archeology from its 
neighbour’s rightful province, in the superior 
taste-training and fancy-training of the Architect, 
and his disenthralment from the irrational 
trammels of the dogmas and cant of old-sounding 
and big-sounding names, Architecture as a Fine 
Art—an Art of Design—may rise into more true 
life and being, and show itself more properly as 
of intellectual and free nature. Ah! says our old 
friend who does not run after new-fangled things, 
this may sound very pretty to the ear that loves 
to be tickled, and seem very pretty to the eye that 
loves fine visions; but-—-a man must never quarrel 
with his bread and cheese. And he means 
thereby that such an Architect as we describe 
would be an unmarketable man—could earn no 
livelihood by his work.—And we say, No. 

The time was, and not very long ago,—indeed 
the time still is in parts of the world not even 
exceedingly barbarous, that he who would talk 
of the Painter or the Musician, as we have these 
Artists now in every day life, would be counted 
a madman, and his description and his desire 
laughed at as the most unprofitable and vain, 
But our Painters and Musicians have their price, 
and a high one,—their Art isa marketable thing. 
And if Art in Architecture, as we describe it, be 
really not so—certainly a commodity for which 
no man will pay a price, yet we cannot see the 
absurdity of wishing that it were valued—hoping 
that it may be valued—even resting confident 
that the day will come when it will be valued. 
And this wish, this hope, this confidence, are 
ours; and we do not count it enthusiasm either. 
We will own even the belief that a young man’s old 
age may see the time when the public mind being 
educated in Architecture as it is now so-far-so- 
well educated in other Arts, the precedent work 
of the Stuart-and-Revett basket-and-tile man, the 
the “example”-work of the worshipper of our 
forefathers, and all other such apologies for design 
will be discerned at once and denounced as mere 
precedent-work—mere “example”-work, and not 
Design—Ant,—that the Architect will be claimed 
to be, as the Painter and Poet and Musician are 
already claimed to be, an Artist, with the intel- 
lectual grasp of an Artist-mind and the rational 
doctrine of Artist-principles,—that Architectural 
criticism will be, as criticism in other Arts already 
in a great measure is, not a contracted measure- 
ment by canons of no value but mere sound, but 
a deep yet simple judgment by laws of nature and 
first principles of truth and beauty. 

But part of our belief also is that this Architec- 
ture has its value now,—that the reason why 
there seems to be no demand is simply because 
there is no supply. We believe that if our young 
men now rising into life would, instead of travel- 
ling to Rome and Athens, and travelling back 
again for the mere sake of cant and empty bi 
sound and orthodox observance, study the phil: - 
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sophy of Architectural design carefully and freely 
and strive to originate design rather than copy 
and obey precedent—to judge by demonstrable 
truth rather than by the mere dogmatic precept 
of old people who could not comprehend Art at 
all, that their excellence would not be tardily 
acknowledged and that their Art would soon be 
appreciated. And if their excellence were acknow- 
ledged, their Art appreciated, their work would 
be at once a thing of profit, however much the re- 
verse the short-sighted may at present maintain it 
to be. Where then is our antagonism to the bread 
and cheese? Simply in the imagination of those 
with whose imagination we find such fault. That 
which is well valued will always bring a good 
price; and when we counsel the young Architect 
to be more of an Artist, for all the shaking of 
the head and tapping of the breeches pocket of the 
old fashioned people, we maintain our advice to 
be good good and profitable. 

The very natura] result of the precedent system 
under which Architectural “ design” hes been so 
completely brought and so long kept is the nu- 
merous encroachments upon the province by men 
quite uneducated and incompetent. They are 
none the less valuable as regards principle than 
the regular Architect,—for they can go to the 
book as readily as he; and they are not less 
valued, because the public taste is so unimproved 
(it being the Architect’s department to improve it) 
that the little superiorities of the educated man 
are seldom at all appreciated. To improve his 
position the Architect must improve his own 
powers,—to vanquish intruders he must increase 
his own strength. And it is in this direction, he 
must become more of an Artist. 

We have casually once or twice expressed the 
opinion that there are some little departments of 
what is at present considered the professional pro- 
vince of an Architect which he might very well re- 
linquish; and here specially we have been charged 
with antagonism to the bread and cheese, But 
on this we need not enlarge, as the separation re- 
ferred to (but our readers must not misunderstand 
its nature) appears to us the necessary natural 
result of the more artistic education and practice 
which we describe and expect to see, and when it 
comes it will be seen to be beneficial exclusion of 
incompatible affairs from the province which will 
then be more fully grasped. 

Our advice, therefore, is still the same, that the 
Architect should become an Artist, and keep in 
view as his chief purpose the practice of Architec- 
ture as an Arr. 
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THE NEW EXHIBITION-ROOM. 


We took some notice in a former number of a 
reported intention on the part of a body of artists 
to establish an exhibition-room upon such a scale 
that every member might avail himself of its ad- 
vantages. Hearing little farther on the subject, 
we did suppose that the project had been aban- 
doned; but we now believe that such is not the 
fact, and that arrangements are all but complete 
for opening a new exhibition to commence at 
about the same date as that of the Royal Aca- 
demy. As one of the features of this experiment 
is the admission of the publie generally without 
payment, it of course imposes a certain expense 
upon the artists themselves, and only those who 
take their share of that expense can become ex- 
hibitors. ‘There is no monopoly in this arrange- 
ment, however, for it is open to any to share in 
the advantages at the price paid by the rest. This 





is not unfair, we allow, but it is objectionable, 
nevertheless; and we do not like the feature. An 
artist ought not to be obliged to pay the public 
for looking at his pictures. We would, therefore, 
suggest that some modification of the gratis por- 
tion of the arrangement should be taken into con- 
sideration before it is definitively decided upon. 
It is of no use calculating upon society without 
taking into consideration its leading characteristics; 
some may call them prejudices, but they act like 
instincts, and must be taken into account to their 
full value when legislating in a large way. The 
miscellaneous assembly that may be collected in 
the experiment of a gratis exhibition will have 
the effect of repulsing a very large portion of the 
best customers of the painter. Ladies of rank 
will scarce risk the encounter with the crowd that 
might collect itself round the leading work of art 
in the exhibition so frequented; and there are not 
a few of the male sex who would wish to avoid 
exposure to what the Oxford graduate’s great- 
girlism call ‘the rank-scented many,” even at the 
risk of losing the enjoyment of the exhibition. 
Indeed, speaking for ourselves, and being as little 
annoyed by a crowd as most, and being also of 
those who find more matter for observation in that 
miscellaneous assemblage that says what it thinks 
and looks what it is, than in the more conven- 
tional portion of humanity; we would, neverthe- 
less, prefer to pay our shilling for one quiet ex- 
amination and the opportunity of looking at a 
picture from its proper point of distance, than have 
twenty gratis opportunities under less advantageous 
civcumstances. Let, therefore, the committee be 
contented by opening their doors to the multitude 
without payment two days in the week, and let 
those who choose to go the other four pay for 
their admission. Thus will all parties be gratified, 
and the artist may, besides, have the satisfaction 
of getting his own again. 

We like this affair principally in that it throws 
open the advantages of the Art Union more 
generally to artists; for we understand that it is 
the intention of the committee by whom their ex- 
hibition is to be superintended, that all the bye- 
laws that are connected with the sale and price of 
pictures, and on which the Art Union very justly 
insists, shall be complied with to the letter. We 
have heard some doubts hinted at whether the 
new gallery will be included with the rest, but 
we do not believe that such doubts can have any 
foundation. It is the interest of the Art Union 
that prize-holders should have the widest range 
of choice for their selection, and any favouritism 
for galleries would be an indication quite at vari- 
ance with the principles it poe to support, 
and, moreover, an injustice that the public would 
not collectively permit. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON STATUE. 


Verity our legislators are making themselves 
anything but respectable upon this topic. That a 
subject, on which the reminiscence of every party 
that has been connected with it is so little flatter- 
ing to their self-love, should be periodically dug 
up, seems to evidence a fatuity not at all compli- 
mentary to our period. Let bye-gones be bye- 
gones, and say no more about the matter. The 
Times nomnpanee made a great sputter, and was, 
indeed, as it always is, the head and front of the 
offending; its misdirected mightiness was success- 
ful beyond its own intention; and, it raised a 
demon that it could not lay. It aided and abetted, 
and strengthened and justified, not to say, invented 
opinions for other journals and periodicals, that 
were absolutely committed by it to the vaporous 
assertion of much nonsense that they did not 
comprehend themselves. ‘There never was a sub- 
ject on which mere affectation of criticism was ex- 
pended. There was the Institute of Architects 
petitioning to be applied to on the matter, and 
then publishing "their reply; a very remarkable 
concoction that will take its place among that 
vast collection of documents that mean nothing. 
The Atheneum was great upon the topic, and the 
Daily News became powerfully energetic after the 
Times had quietly backed out of the dispute. 





All was, however, getting peaceable, even Punch 
held his tongue and flung the topic from him like 
the skin of a sucked orange; when there is another 
stir-up in parliament, and we are threatened 
with application for a grant to change the site of 
the statue. Now, for ourselves, we are not violently 
smitten with the monument in question. Simply 
as a work of art, we do not perceive much that is 
beautiful in its composition; but, at the same time, 
we do not find any absolute enormity that insists 
upon being abused. The production of chefs 
d’wuvres in art is not so simple an affair as that of 
making a volume of puns, whatever Punch may 
opine to the contrary; and the Builder would no 
doubt find it much easier to construct a sewer 
than a statue. The Wellington memorial is a por- 
trait in the round, and does not attempt romance 
or misrepresentation of a man of our own period 
for the purpose of producing a composition that 
would have been an affectation We do not assert 
that all has been affected that might have been 
accomplished under the circumstances; but we 
assert this,—that if grants are to be applied for 
with the intention of altering all our public monu- 
ments that do not satisfy everybody, the Irish ten 
millions may be very advantageously used at home. 

Let a debtor and creditor accoun be entered of 
the reasons supplied by the various objectors, and 
it will be discovered that the balance is, after all, 
very trifling. Set the objections that the statue is 
too high against those which assert that it is not 
high enough, and oppose those who say 
that the arch is too weak, to those who insist it 
is 00 massive; and we believe the necessity of ex- 
pending some thirty thousand pounds in addition 
to that already laid out, with the certainty of the 
new site undergoing the same series of attack, 
will not be self evident to the most violent among 
the wise-acres that have endeavoured to immor- 
talize themselves in the contest. We have little 
trust in contemporary criticism on such subjects. 
Objections that have not exact definition present 
little security for their correctness; and we have 
sought in vain for such exactness in the :multitude 
of conflicting opinions produced on this occasion. 
It takes a long time before the minds even of the 
best judges obtain that freedom from fanciful theory 
that has been jarred by disappointed expectation 
to decide reasonably upon new combinations. 
There was as much of objection to the statue upon 
Saint George’s, Bloomsbury; and the pointed 
steeple in Portland Place was a fruitful subject 
for small critics. Yet these are not now hateful 
to the perceptives of the passers, and are, if not 
precedents to be multiplied much better than 
repetitions of hacknied mediocrity. | Remove 
the statue of the Duke of Wellington to 
Waterloo Place, and the consequence will be 
injurious to the houses in its neighbourhood; 
at least we think so. In all cases the satisfuc- 
tion of the change will be dearly purchased 
at thirty thousand pounds.  Posterity often 
remedies the injustice of contemporary critics. 
Pietro da Cortina told Falconieri that when the 
celebrated picture of S. Girolano della Carriti was 
exhibited it was so abused by all the eminent 
painters, of whom many then flourished, that he 
himself joined in its condemnation, in order to 
save his credit.’ See Falconieri, Lett. Pettor. 
tom. ii, lett. 17. He continues, ‘* Is not the tribune 
of the church of S. Andrea della Valle or- 
namented by Domenichino, among the finest speci- 
mens of paintings in fresco? and yet they talked 
of sending masons with hammers to knock it 
down, after }.e had displayed it. When Domeni- 
chino afterwards passed through the church, he 
stopped with his scholars to view it, and, shrugging 
up his shoulders, observed, ‘ After all I do not 
think the picture so badly executed.’” Cortona 
also disapproved of Guido, a ‘much better ar- 
tist than himself; Michael Angelo stigmatized 
Pietro Perugino and Franchi, both eminent, as 
drivellers int art; Guercino was condemned by 
Guido, and Caravaggio by Zuccero. ‘To hold 


the happy mean,” says Lanzi, “exempted from 
all party spirit, is, as impossible as to reconcile the 
opinions of mankind, which are as multifarious as 
are the individuals of the species,’’ 
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THE ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

We would call our readers’ attention to the pur- 
poses of the Institution bearing the above title, the 
anniversary festival of which takes place to-day. 
Two charitable funds have been established under 
titles so similar, that it may be necessary to ex 
plain to our readers the difference that exists 
between the intentions of their foundation. The 
first established was the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, 
which was exclusively appropriated to the relief of 
the widows and orphans of a body of artists, asso- 
ciated, for the purpose of mutually assisting each 
other during the pressure of sickness, or infirmit 
of age, under the name of the Artists’ Joint Stock 
Fund. The Benevolent Fund, therefore, does not, 
and cannot afford relief to distressed artists, or to 
the widows and children of those that have not 
subscribed to the Artists’ Joint Stock Fund; and 
the desirableness of establishing an institution that 
would extend relief to all distressed artists, as well 
as their families, without restriction, became so 
evident, that the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution was founded in 1814. Its object is “ to 
extend relief to all distressed meritorious artists, 
whose works are known and esteemed by the 
public, whether subscribers to its funds or not, as 
well as to their widows and orphans.” Merit and 
distress constitutes the two claims on its bene- 
volence. 

The Malthusian political economist will very 
likely respond to this appeal with—Let artists take 
care of themselves; let them put by for a rainy 
day, and look after their own wives and families. 
We have little to say to this class of clever fellows: 
they know no other argument than those con- 
tained in the five processes of arithmetic; and human 
nature is to them an absolute quantity. But we 
would combat their principles, not to convince 
themselves, but to demonstrate to others that they 
know nothing of the matter, and that human 
nature may not be dealt with by the rule of three. 
If there is one profession that more than any other 
may claim excuse for deficient pecuniary foresight, 
it is that of the artist. The very ideality connected 
with his vocation subjects him to such day-dreams 
of a bright future as withdraws attention from the 
inatter of fact present. He cannot hope for pre- 
ferment but by attaching himself for the early 
portion of his career to unproductive attempt. The 
value of his beginning works depend not upon their 
individual excellence, but upon the reputation of 
those that he may afterwards produce; and it is the 
hope of at last tainiog that reputation which lulls 
complaint and recompenses disappointment, There 
is, on the one hand, more of uncertainty at any 
time in the income of an artist, than in that of any 
other profession; and, on the other, he is the most 
immediate sufferer from national calamity. <A 
bad harvest, or a restriction upon discounts that 
pinches the money-market, is often but increased 
business to the lawyer and the medical profession, 
while it is a dead stop to the painter; for his 
is the production that may be sacrificed with the 
least inconvenience to the consumer. ‘These 
periodical pressures exhaust the funds that had 
social during prosperity; and the necessity 
of keeping up appearances prevents such an adap- 
tation of expenses to means as would at all times 
leave a surplus, untilsuch areputation and celebrity 
has been obtained as is the exception, and not the 
average of the profession. There is a prejudice 
among the generality, that a picture is almost all 
profit to an artist when sold. This is a great 
mistake. There are many expenses beyond the 
time gg in the work that make part of 
the price of a painting; and indeed its excellence 
depends very materially upon his abilityto meet those 
expenses. There are models to pay for, without 
which success would be impossible; draperies 
must be purchased or borrowed; sometimes arms 
and quaint furniture, all easily obtainable to 
those who have become known, but very difficult 
to get at by the struggler for notice. The artist 
is therefore compelled to speculate in such aids, 
and, if his picture is a failure, the money is sunk 
in the transaction without prospect of return. 
This imprudence is in him a prudence; and the 








consequence that sometimes arises is, perhaps 
rather attributable to his not having expended 
enough, than to his having squandered his means 
carelessly, When these things are considered, in 
conjunction with the fact, that a very great num 
ber of artists commence with nothing but their 
talent, it will not appear wonderful that they do, 
at times, succumb beneath “those ills that flesh 
is heir to,” and the usefulness, or rather the ne- 
cessity of an institution like that we speak of 
will be demonstrated. During its existence nine 
hundred and ninety-five cases have been relieved 
by sums amounting to £10,563 7s. 10d., the 
donations of last year approaching to near seven 
hundred pounds. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Art a meeting of this Institute, held on the 22nd, 
Mr. C. Fowler in the chair, Messrs. H. B. Brown- 
ing, E. Browning, and G, Snell were elected asso- 
ciates. A letter from Dr. Bromet was read, 
accompanying some specimens of silicated chalk, 
prepared by a chemist of Lille. The chalk was 
merely dipped into an aqueous solution, formed by 
heat, of one part of washed sand and three parts 
of the American potash of commerce; by means 
of which, as was asserted, a double decomposition 
is effected, and the chalk rendered hard and durable. 
The discoverer proposed applying it superficially 
also to finished structures. He considered it pecu- 
liarly applicable to delicate mouldings, which 
might be worked in very soft stone, and then 
hardened by his mixture. The expense was not 
great. Mr. Donaldson mentioned, that advantage 
had been found in dipping rag-stone, not perfectly 
indurated, into lime-water. 

Several works, recently added to the library, 
were referred to members to examine, and draw 
out a condensed view of their contents for an en- 
suing meeting. As part of the same course of 

roceeding, Mr. Donaldson reviewed at some 
ength the recent work on Lycia, by Lieut. Spratt, 
the Rev. Mr. Daniell, and Professor Forbes, which 
contains an account of extraordinary ruins, until 
now unknown. Mr. D, referred principally to 
Termessus, where there are ruins of surprising 
magnitude, comprising an acropolis, agora, and 
necropolis. 

Mr. Godwin pointed out, that in the first volume 
of the work in question (p. 226), copies were given 
of twenty-eight masons’ marks found on the stones 
of an old Turkish Khan, the greater part of which 
were precisely similar to other found in England, 
France, and Ts and figured by him in the 
Archeologia ; a further instance of the prevalence 
of the same series of marks. 

Mr. James Bell then read his essay “On the 
Adaptation and Modification of the Orders of the 
Greeks by the Romans and Moderns,” to which a 
medal of merit had been awarded. 

The writer said,—The order, in Grecian archi- 
tecture, constituted the chief feature, and con- 
tributed its character and proportions to the entire 
edifice. The column, on the introduction of the 
arch by the Romans, lost its importance, and 
together with that, its extreme delicacy of finish 
and proportion; in place of which luxuriance and 
richness were substituted, so as to harmonize more 
thoroughly with the sentiments of the Roman 
people. This change gradually led to a yy emi 
debasement of the style; the arch, after the Con- 
stantine era, gaining in importance more and 
more until the pointed style arose from the ruins 
of the classic. On the revival, the Italians by the 
study of the antique endeavoured to restore it to 
its primitive purity, and many of them were emi- 
nently successful in the attainment of their object, 
although the painter-architects introdueed many 
flagrant abuses both in composition and detail. 

In the north of Europe, where the pointed style 
had obtained « firmer footing, the change was 
produced by the grafting of classic details on a 
Gothie outline, constituting the Elizabethan and 
Renaissance; and, at the same time, an increased 
intercourse with Italy led to the adoption of the 
new style in all its purity, for much of which we 
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are indebted to Sir Christopher Wren, in whose 
school it was thoroughly naturalized, 

Since the middle of last century, the study of 
Grecian remains has led to the further purifica- 
tion of the Roman, together with a due appre- 
ciation of some of those delicacies of form und 
proportion which were previously either mis- 
understood or altogether overlooked, although the 
feeling of the ave, so far as regards detail, tends 
rather to imitation than to modification. To the 
Germans, however, was due the merit of the 
most complete appreciation of the works of the 
Greeks, ~ a result which might have been antici- 
pated from the analogy betwen the habits of 
thought and feeling, and even language, which may 
be traced between the two nations, — 

The honorary secretary, Mr. Bailey, announced 
the following as the subjects for essays for medals 
of the Institute: — 

1, On the application of sculpture to archi- 
tecture, and the principles which should regulate 
its introduction in buildings generally, with re- 
gard to beauty of embellishment and propriety of 
style and character. 

2. On the theory and practice of constructing 
chimneys, particularly in dwelling-houses, with 
regard to the formation of fire-places, flues, and 
all the parts connected therewith, in order to en- 
sure sufficient draught and exit of the smoke. 

The essay to contain detailed statements of 
experiments and practical results. 

The Soane medallion will be given for the best 
design for a building, to contain public baths, ona 
comprehensive scale, with all suitable accessories, 
combining the magnificence of the ancients with 
the usages and purposes of modern times. 

Respecting the royal medal, the secretary said, 
no communication could be made at present, as 
the council had not yet come to a decision with 
respect to its appropriation. 

t is expected that this medal will be made an 
object of ambition open to the whole profession, 





INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tus society gave a conversazione on Saturda 
last, in their rooms in Marlborough Street, which 
was most numerously attended. The walls and 
tables were covered with a profusion of paintings, 
miniatures, and a variety of works of art. Nume- 
rous folios, filled with sketches, were on the 
tables. Several cabinet gems of ancient pro- 
duction, were furnished by Dr. Granville; some 
miniatures, in various states of progress, by Sir 
William Ross, R.A.; an early painting by Mr, 
Etty, R.A,; several bits by the re Mr. Collins, 
R.A.; and a variety of well selected specimens 
from different epochs of the British School, gave 
great satisfaction to the visitors. Such assemblies 
cannot but be beneficial to the artist, and, as a 
consequence, to art, by encouraging that commu- 
nication of idea, that must accompany the analiza- 
tion of works exposed to such a tribunal. The 
attractions of the soirée would not be trifling if 
they only consisted in the number and beauty of 
the ladies, who so unconsciously contributed to 
the enjoyments of which they came but to par- 
take. 


os 


THE ILLUSTRATING ARTISTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Arter our notice of the comic illustrators in last 
paper, it becomes a positive relief to turn to some- 
thing less forced and outré; to change the clever 
scribbling of Leech for the severe simplicity of 
F. R. Pickersgill, the wiry caricatures of Doyle 
for the fresh compositions of John Absolon, and 
the coasre manncrism of Cruikshank for the splen- 
dour and fulness of Maclise. We have before us, 
while we write, an illustration to Moore's Irish Melo- 
dies by the latter gentleman, which may serve as 
an example of his powers as an illustrator, The 
composition is simple enough, it consists of two 
female figures with a moonlit landscape, and 
** The sprite, 


Whom maids by night, 
Oft meet in glen that’s haunted.” 
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The girls, and they are veritable country lasses, 
though without vulgarity, not ladies in masquerade, 
seem to be rather in a fix what to make of the 
little gentleman before them, while he, though 
anything but handsome, seems desirous of doing 
the amiable to the best of his ability. His little 
head is thrown knowingly on one side, his feet 
arranged in a perfectly dancing-master style, and 
his decidedly ugly mug screwed up into the very 
best representation of a smile he can produce. 
The puzzled simplicity of the female faces is 
admirable, while the arrangement of the drapery 
and drawing of the limbs, at once betray the 
master’s hand, The ornamental border is equally 
good in its way, manifesting a careful study of the 
varied forms of the vegetable kingdom, and a rare 
skill in depicting their characteristics. Why will 
our illustrators generally content themselves with 
hitting off some striking effect, either in composi- 
tion or light and shade, which, after the first 
glance, fails to interest, when an impression so 
much more lasting can be produced with a much 
smaller amount of labour, provided the subject 
be fully entered into by the artist? Let us hope 
that the day is far distant when we shall have lost 
our appreciation of that quiet, domestic sentiment 
which forms the principal charm of so much that 
is excellent, both in our art and literature at the 
present time. The feeling is, we are convinced, 
one peculiar to our northern clime, it is scarcel 
understood among the clever natives of La belle 
France, or the sons of sunny Italy, though our 
German neighbours possess it, perhaps equally 
with ourselves, if we may judge of the national 
mind from those works by Miss Bremer and 
others, which have acquired so wide a popularity 
among us during the last few years. There is a 
good deal of this feeling manifested in the works 
of Absolon, and however slight some of his illus- 
trations may appear, they almost always evince a 
fresh, quiet frankness which is charming in its 
way, and vastly preferable to the glaring extra- 
vagance and mock sentiment of the raat school. 
We are positively sick of the schools of lithogra- 
phic and other prints, which it has lately become 
the fashion to import from Paris. What, in the 
name of Fortune, are our English engravers about 
to allow such a state of affairs to go on? It is 
not that we are deficient in artists capable of 
equalling these foreign productions; that cannot 
be the case while we have such painters among 
us as the British School can boast at the pre- 
sent time, it is rather to be attributed to the 
love of “ foreign” things in preference to those 
of our own country; and to a certain brilliant, 
though coarse style, which is too well calcu- 
lated to captivate the vulgar mind. We do 
not wish to run down or depreciate the French 
school; in some respects we admit its supe- 
riority to our own, and though many of our 
artists would do well to imitate the excellent 
drawing and skill in costume displayed by our 
neighbours, at the same time we wo not have 
these qualities, excellent though they be, at the 
expense of adopting French taste and sentiment 
in exchange for our own. Acting is very good 
when cleverly done, to be sure, and fine scenery 
deserving our admiration; but do not for a moment 
hold acting up as a rival to nature, or clever paint- 
ing as superior to that natural scenery which every 
country presents stamped with the image of a 
supreme wisdom, and bearing the token of some- 
thing mystic as sublime! 

Already the constant repetition of certain ideas 
is beginning to indicate that the soil is not so 
fertile as might have been at first supposed, the 
public will soon become weary of these half-nude, 
and certainly immodest, beauties, whom it is so 
common to represent, who always give one the 
idea of a figure dressed, or rather undressed, for 
the character, and arranged in an attitude on pur- 

se to be stared at. In these prints the sentiment 
is all stage sentiment; the elegance, conventional; 
the costume, dramatic. The young men look like 
ballet-dancers, the women like courtezans, and 
the furniture and still-life are decided “ properties.” 
There are some exceptions, of course, to this ex- 
treme artificiality of style; some works which dis- 











play both sound art and a more refined taste; but 
they are not so numerous as to form the rule, they 
are but exceptions scattered here and there, and 
cannot redeem the vast amount of vicious exam- 
ples by which they are surrounded. We recollect 
recently passing a shop used for the sale of these 
prints, and observing something unusually real 
and pleasing about one in the window; we paused 
for a moment to look at the name of the painter, 
and were not a little pleased to recognize that the 
name was that of a young and rising artist of our 
own school, whose name we will not mention, 
though it is one both well known and of great 
antiquity. There is, however, one of the French 
artists whose skill in lithography we have often 
admired, as well as his graceful designs, we mean 
Gavarni, who is, we believe, ranked among the 
first comic illustrators in his own country, though 
we like his masterly lithographic drawings of a 
more sentimental character as among the best 
things we know in their style, if not, indeed, the 
very best. 

But we are digressing, it is time to return to our 
subject, and leave the fine arts of France to them- 
selves, which we would do most willingly could 
“y be persuaded to stop at home. 

‘he designs of F. R. Pickersgill are almost en- 
tirely in outline, the shading being confined to a 
few bet lines, serving rather to indicate than to 
realise. They are generally peculiarly skilful in 
point of drawing, and he is fond of foreshortening 
when it can be introduced,—a point in which a 
great number of our designers, when they do at- 
tempt it, most signally fail. There is a strong, 
manly feeling about the designs of this gentleman 
which may be partly attributable to the simplicity 
of his style, though most likely in some measure 
owing to the constitution of the artist’s mind. No 
illustrator carries us back to the olden time more 
completely than Pickersgill, or depicts the work- 
ing of those passions which are and have been 
since the first common to the great family of man. 
As a contrast to the works of Pickersgill, take a 
design by Tenniel, and see how nearly the same 
result is produced by a directly opposite mode of 
treatment. In the ese, the style is positively 
petite, though without feebleness, and every atten- 
tion is paid to the more minute details of costume 
both in form and texture. As an example of 
Tenniel’s style, we may instance an engraving in 
a recent number of Sharpe's London Magazine, 
entitled “ Grisildis, the Peasant Bride,” which 
furnishes at least an average specimen of the ability 
of the artist. There is no violent chiaro oscuro 
here; the shadows are delicately fine, and must 
have cost the engraver some pains in the cross- 
hatching, while the figures are carefully made out 
and skilfully contrasted. We have the youthful 
beauty of the girl contrasting with the easy grace 
of the well-dressed cavalier, and still more with 
the kneeling figure of the old man; while Gri- 
silda’s pet lamb seems hardly to feel at ease in 
such near proximity to the powerful-looking canine 
follower of the “ Macki’s,” as old Chaucer terms 
him. Among our rising illustrators none indicate 

ater knowledge of drawing and versatility of 
ancy than J. N. Paton. Paton has not yet set- 
tled down into a confirmed mannerism; every de- 
sign, therefore, of his possesses a variety in treat- 
ment or character which the adoption of any fixed 
style would at once do away with, whatever that 
style might happen to be. To the young men we 
must look for any advance which may be made in 
this department of art; much has already been 
done; Put there is sufficient room for improvement 
in some respects which a really clever artist will 
not fail to avail himself of, without displacing 
those established favourites now before the pub- 
lic, who, themselves tried and appreciated, can 
afford to look with complacency upon their suc- 
cessors in the field. H. 





NEW SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE.—No. 7. 
By Ws. VosE Pickerr. 

Bor how and in what manner the general primary 

principles of “mural construction,” as also of 

“decorative form,” set forth in the pometns 

paper as indispensable to the just and legitimate 





appropriation of metals in architecture, are to be 
applied to the accomplishment of the true end and 
purposes of the art;—is a question requiring the 
deepest consideration. and the exercise of sound 
and deliberate reason, no less than of just concep- 
tion and refined taste to reply to. 

The natural properties of metals are so distinct 
from those of stone—their infinitely greater 
strength and tenacity, and their closer affinity with 
the spontanieties of life and motion, in the power 
of fusion - a power which, involuntary though it 
be, and dependent upon the action of another ele- 
ment, is nevertheless “a life in itself,—renders a 
total difference of form and character in “ the 
features” of “a metallic” from those of “a ma- 
sonic” architecture indispensable to the attainment 
of any equal and adequate degree of consistency 
in effect. 

The ancients, as has already been observed, 
adapted their forms and constructions to the na- 
ture of their material, —or, rather, allowed the nature 
of the material to dictate and determine the general 
character of their forms and constructions; — and, 
as no other principle can be acted upon whereby 
excellence may be attained,— an analytical examina- 
tion into the nature and general character of the 
time-hallowed forms and arrangements of “ ma- 
sonic architecture,” and the relationships they 
are found to Lear to the primary constructions,— 
will be the best and surest guide to a correct de- 
termination of those now under consideration. 

In the first place, from the example of nature 
in her general disposition of stone-like substances 
in quarries and subterranean formations,—as also 
from a due regard to the economy of the material 
in the manipulation of erection, the cubical form 
is chosen for the blocks or maeses of stone of which 
the wall is composed; and notwithstanding the 
junction lines in parts of edifices are occasionally 
unmanifested, yet, so far from any endeavour being 
uniformly made to disguise the nature of such 
construction, these blocks, by various descriptions 
of undercutting or ashlering, are frequently con- 
stituted somewhat prominent features in an archi- 
tectural composition. : 

Following the analysis, therefore, furnished by 
“the highest example” in respect to primary prin- 
ciple, i.e., “classical example,” we are instructed 
to develop on the external surface of the walls 
and similar parts of the constructions of our me- 
tallic architecture, the curvilinear outlines of “ the 

lates” of which they are composed,* and in fol- 
owing out the motive by which such development 
is dictated, namely, that of expressing on the ex- 
ternal surface the nature of the elementary forms 
to exhibit the heads or terminations of “ the pins,” 
which are necessary instruments in such construc- 
tions, and to constitute these pins, no less, but 
rather from their peculiar nature and office, even 
more prominently than “the plates,” permanent 
features in the external design. Pe 

In proceeding further in the examination of 
ancient architecture, we perceive the form of the 
block employed in the primary construction, exer- 
cising an influence over the general character of 
the design. The form of the Grecian temple itself 
partakes of a cubical character (except the roof, 
which is necessarily elevated),—the doors and other 
apertures are of angular form,—the interior of the 
apartments angular,—the mouldings and primary 
features of the entablature (although frequently 
elliptical in profile) are arranged in straight lines, 
terminating in direct angles,—and the majority of 
the arrangements are of similar character. 

Following the example of the ancients, therefore, 
in the only manner in which, in conformity with 
reason | justice, it can in such a case be followed, 
namely, in a spirit of metaphysical induction, by 
adopting the motive which evidently influenced 
their arrangements ;—thus following these examples 
in the general disposition of forms,—whether it be 


© The general superiority of ‘curvilinear forms” over 
those presenting straight outlines and direct angles, in res- 
pect to suitability to the nature and economy of metals and 
other building materials, as, likewise, in reference to the 
more important object of enhancing the utilities of architec- 
ture, by increasing the “durability,” “cleanliness,” and 
economy of buildings, was more particularly entered into in 
the second paper of this series, 























\ 
those of edifices themselves,—the apartments and 

compartments into which they are subdivided,—the 
apertures necessary for the admission of light and 
air, or for ingress and egress, —and in similar useful 
and primal arrangement,—we shall be instructed in 
the observance of general conformity with the 
nature and economy of our constituent material, — 
and the external effects of our mural constructions, 
by a general preference to and introduction (under 
necessary modifications) of curvilinear forms, or— 
the interposition thereof, between the extreme 
points of opposing straight lines, on occasions when 
the introduction of the latter is demanded (as, for 
example, in the general arrangement of floors, 
walls, &c.), thereby securing the advantage of 
superior cleanliness, drainage, and durability of 
edifices, by the avoidance of the inconveniences 
and disadvantages previously referred to, of direct 
and positive angles, a result attained through the | 
nearest possible approximation to the example of | 
nature in the higher orders of organic structure, — 

with which the properties of metallic bodies have 

the closest affinity,- and with which the end and 

purpose of architecture, in the consummation of 
perfection in utility and beauty is inseparably 

a-sociated. 





But again, it will be necessary to examine into 
the example of the ancients, for the purpose of 
determining, by the analogies of established art, as 
well as the example of nature, the general charac- 
ter of the extraneous features of an architecture 
founded upon the properties of metallic bodies. 


Courses of stone, when projected to any con- 
siderable distance from the upper part of a wall or 
roof (as, for example, in the portico of a Grecian 
temple) demand the introduction of incumbent 
support. Hence arises a perfect justification of the 
employment of columns in masonry on the ground 
of necessity or use in the construction,—and hence, 
also, in obedience to established custom, derived— 
ir not from the Greek, at least from Roman and 
Italian example—numerous features which are in- 
troduced into modern composition, for no other 
purpose, than to aid the external effects, partake of 
the character of a support, as the oer semi- 
column, console, corbels, &c. So likewise in the 
pediments and cornices, which are primarily dic- 
tated by utility, for the purpose of more effectually 





protecting the walls from the weather, and of 
giving stability to the roof,—but which are also 
admitted into various other parts of edifices, where 
no such utility can result from their introduction, 
or where other description of forms would answer 
equally well, — but that these forms are peculiarly 
associative with those partaking of the character 
of a support, — and are suggestive to the mind of the 
original and peculiar necessities of masonic con- 
struction. 

Seeing then, that the forms and arrangements 
of masonic architecture are determined by the 
nature of the primary constructions, which con- 
structions are conformable with the nature and 
capabilities of its legitimate materials ;-—it is 
evident, that, it is only by allowing the nature of 
metallic construction, and the properties of 
metallic material to determine or influence the 
character of the “external features” of this 
architecture; that the example of the ancients 
can be followed;—and as the constructive capabili- 
ties of metal are of an altogether different and more 
enlarged nature than those of stone, it is equally 
evident that an essential difference of character 
in “the external features” of the one art from 
those of the others, is indispensable to the attain- 
ment of an equal degree of consistency in effect. 

The leading distinction in the constructive 
capabilities of iron over those of stone, is that the 
former possesses a power of “ suspension,” a capa- 
bility of sustaining, by means of the beam from 
within the wall, and the tie to the roof or wall 
of edifices, the weight of any projective con- 
struction, similar to that of “a portico,” without 
the introduction of other incumbent support, as 
also the capability of the extension of beams, 

irders, and chains, to an almost indefinite length 
S illustrated in chain or suspension briges, &c.,) 
@ power, presenting a remarkable contrast to that 
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afforded by the limited dimensions of blocks of 
stone.* 

This power and capability in the material, im- 
mediately dees away with the necessity for, and 
consequent utility of columns in metallic erections 
of the preceding description, and suggests the 
application (under requisite moditication, and in 
obedience to uniform and appropriate laws of 
design,) of the principle of “ suspension” already 
with considerable success, adapted in the erection 
of bridges, —the general effect of which is, however, 
greatly impaired, through the total contradiction 
of style and principle presented in the masonic 
piers, with the graceful, light, and inierstitial 
forms of the metailic construction. 

That a peculiar advantage in respect to con- 
venience and utility would result from the intro- 
duction of such arrangements into architecture 
(especially in the case of “ railway  stations;” 
the enclosure of the pavement in front of “ lines 
of shops;” and thoroughfares of great traffic; the 
entrance to crowded buildings; &c., where it is 
desirable for carriages to drive under, - and all 
occasions wherein “ perfect unobstruction” and 
economy of space are essential), is no less 
evident, -as while affording every advantage of 
shelter presented in a masonic portico, they would 
necessarily leave the ground room clear, which is 
now occupied by the bases of columns, — and obviate 
the inconvenience occasioned by the obstruction 
of light to the windows so frequently in modern 
practice found necessary to be placed behind the 
columns of porticos and colonnades. 

When, therefore, advantages and_ utilities of 
such importance, especially to commercial business, 
pressed upon as it is in modern cities by the 
enormous value and expence of greund, and the 
difficulty of procuring sufficient light for its ordi- 
nary purposes,—when such are capable, and econo- 
mically capable of attainment in architecture 
through the just and legitimate development of 
metallic powers in the art;— shall it be said, that 
we must adhere to columns for the sake of beauty? 
How, then, can the example of nature be followed, 
which, in all, and especially in the higher orders 
of her constructions, invariably exhibits beauty 
only as the result of perfection in utility? The 
master order of columnar architecture, has its 
prototype in the general forms and proportions of 
the elephant; but admirable and beautiful as each 
may be, there are other species and orders of 
beauty in nature, and can there, and ought there 
not to be in art? whenever peculiar utility, and 
devotion to peculiar purposes or circumstances, 
are found to demand it. The beauty of the 
animal creation is one, and that of the winged 
inhabitants of the air is another; and yet, each 
are framed in subserviency to the general ye 
poses of life; and, with a perfection in utility, 
surpassing even, if possible, that of beauty,— and 
wisely adapted to the peculiar and varied circum- 
stances in which the living being is placed; and, 
so Jong as architecture continues to disregard or 
to forego the attainment of perfection in utility; 
for the fancied attainment of perfect beauty with- 
out it, she inevitably opposes herself to the 
example of nature, and closes the book of that 
wisdom, which would most effectually instruct her 
in the means, by which alone the ultimate perfec- 
tion of art can be attained. 

In chedience, therefore, to the dictates of con- 
venience, and utility in buildings,—in strict con- 
formity with the purposes and capabilities of 
metallic material,— and (through the instrumenta- 
lity of the inventive and artistic powers of man,— 
in perfect harmony with the principles of beauty, 
developed in the works of nature, he principle 
of suspension is adopted, in substitution of the 
principle of extraneous incumbent or columnar 
support, as exemplified in the Grecian portico;— 





J 


* Numerous examples of analogous power, and its appli- 
cation in construction, occur in nearly every department 
of organic nature. In practical hani a famili 





illustration of this capability is presented in the warehouse 
crane (probably so termed from its affinity with the neck 
of that extraordinary and graceful class of birds), one of 
which instruments will sustain many tons weight at its ex- 
tremity, at almost any altitude, and possess the additional 
power of motion, 
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and, in strict conformity with the examples and 
analogies of classic architecture, previously re- 
ferred to, and presented in the general corres- 
pondence of character between the principal and less 
important features, will likewise be the preservation 
and maintenance of a general uniformity and cor- 
respondence of suspension character of feature, 
throughout the more minor and decorative ar- 
rangements of the art. 


(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of Tur Fine Arts’ Journat. 
Sir, Having observed in your journal an article 
on the “Illustrating Artists of Great Britain,” 
continued from several numbers, the subject in- 
duced me to read it, until last week. The former 
papers I certainly considered worthy of a place in 
your pages; and though the opinions were shallow 
and regulated, perhaps slightly, by prejudice, they 
were in many instances correct and true, as far as 
they went. From the tone of these papers, I had 
expected the author to be a man of judgment, 
ready to appreciate beauty in most cases, and to 
disclose a fault when deserving of censure. I was, 
however, not prepared for such very short-sighted 
views, such violent prejudices, and such a tone of 
useless jesting as I found in your last publication, 

There are some persons who, when they see true 
merit which has won its way to public favour by 
slow and sure progress, endeavour to undermine 
this fabricso laboriously reared by various methods 
as petty as mean. That the person who signs 
himself “ H.” is one of these I am not prepared to 


the public reputation of a man who has ever been 
first in the ranks, is not sufficient to protect him 
from senseless jeers and attempts to render his 
works ridiculous; when I find one capable of this, 
I cannot deny, sir, that I should deem him a lite- 
rary assassin. 

I appeal to every lover of fair play for all, if 
the is criticism? comparing the gentlemen of Mr, 
Cruikshank’s pencil to something between a swell 
mob and a string of sausages, or drawing a black- 
guard with the real “ treadmill calves,” (his own 
words!) with gusto and spirit. What the meaning 
of the compound between the string of sausages 
and the swell mob is, I cannot discover; such an 
attempt and such a failure at being smart is per- 
fectly miserable. The writer appears to have had 
some idea of being witty; and, after labouring 
some time, this great sentence appears, and is 
finished up with the racy bit about the “ treadmill 
calves.” 

I would beg to remind the writer, whoever he 
may be, that the reputation of a man, which it has 
taken a lifetime to raise, is not to be sneered away 
by would-be witty sentences ; and the shallow 
attempt at criticism will only show the petty 
malice with which the would-be critic has 
been actuated. Mr. Cruikshank has a cele- 
brity that has been built solely on his merits; 
there has been no claptrap, no flaming pane- 
gyrics: his talents only, without a word of 
self-praise, have made their way into public favour, 
and placed him at the head of our comic illustra- 
tors. But it is really sufficient to raise a blush of 
indignation to see true art attacked by every 
scrawler that puts his pen to paper. How 1s it that 
Mr. Cruikshank stands so high, if his merits con- 
sist in drawing “ treadmill calves” with gusto and 
spirit, and nothing more, but a few efforts (which 
the critic has been compelled to faintly praise in 
spite of his prejudice), and those merely minor 
ones? How does it happen that standing on such 
a base as this, which is all the writer gives him to 
stand on, that he is still in favour? If there was 
the least particle of justice or truth in these criti- 
cisms, Mr. Cruikshank, instead of the top, would 
be at the bottom of our artists in illustration, The 
triumphant refutation of these sneers of malice 
stands in the facts. 

About the rest of the paper I need to say 
nothing; the kind of banter about the beginning 
is so glaring an attempt at smartness, that its 
failure is perfectly despicable, and the praise of 








assert in its whole sense; yet, when I find that , 
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Mr. H. K. 





Browne, an artist far below Mr. Cruik- | pondent of whom we haye no personal knowledge, 


shank, is a good specimen of the false judgment of | Ev.] 


the critic. The other pages of this journal I had 
read with pleasure, but when I arrived at this, I 
may be excused if I say I was disgusted with such | 
prejudice and fulse taste. 

In conclusion, would beg to remark, that these | 
wasps of the press, in endeavouring to attack and | 
sting sterling stuff, often find themselves no more 
able to command the approbation of the public, | 
and their petty spleen recoils on their own heads | 
with double bitterness. 

I beg insertion for this letter, in the spirit of 
justice for all, and if I have spoken strongly, per- 
haps I may be excused for the warmth of my 
feelings on the subject. It is but fair that the 
public should see both sides of the question; and 
if the author of the papers wishes to reply, you 
will, Lam sure, give him the opportunity. Hoping 
you view the case in the light Ido, as necessary 
for justice and equity to see all points of the 
matter, 

[ beg to remain your obedient servant, 
Priay Fair. 


{After having read Playfair’s letter three times 
through, we have allowed its insertion with strong 
doubts as to our justification in doing so. But, 
setting out with the determination of giving every 
facility for discussion in Tur Fine Arrs’ JourNAL, 
we have, on this occasion, furnished a pledge of our 
sincerity, by lending our columns to a reply that, 
to use the mildest term possible, must be called 
exceedingly intemperate. H.’s encomiums upon 
Hablot Browne were accompanied by the supposition 
that there might be writers in Tue Fine Arts’ 
Journac of a different opinion. This being to us 
a sort of saving clause, although we did not 
entirely agree, in several instances, with the 
judginents in those papers; yet as we have seen 
nothing like unanimity upon such subjects, and 
as there was nothing monstrous in the heresies 
propounded, the matter did not assume such conse- 
quence as to call imperatively for a formal editorial 
protest. Our opinion of George Cruikshank’s 
talent, as a caricaturist, is quite as favourable as 
Playfair’s can possibly be, and we do not hesitate 
to say that there has not been his equal since Gil- 
ray; this is, however, an opinion, not a dogma. 
But we can scarcely set down George Cruikshank 
among the caricaturists of the present day; for 
he has chosen latterly another walk of art, in 
which it is not possible that he can succeed; and 
so far from being able to speak in favour of his 
serious illustrations, as H. has done, we should be 
as ready to dispute his claim to mediocrity in that 
department as to assert his title to excellence in 
the other. His style of drawing is rather the 
indication of forms than forms themselves, and no 
matter how much pains he bestows upon his 
work, it is after all but a labouriosly finished 
sketch, that still has every quality of the sketch but 
its freedom. His masterly touch as a carica- 
turist is emasculated by attempts to soften and 
subdue what is already the perfection of his style. 
As to the attenuated waists of his ladies, and 
their flaxen curls, &c., &e., to which H. objects, 
the essence of caricature is exaggeration of pecu- 
liarity, and to judge such subjects by the rules of 
proportions, would be applying critical acumen to 
a useless purpose. This, be it understood, is our 
opinion. Hablot Browne, we are quite sure, would 





rather not be subjected to such a test. Play Fair 
appeals to our justice to insert his letter, as being | 
but fair that the public should hear both sides of | 
the question; but if every one who gives an| 
opinion in a style, presenting as little of offence | 
as that which has called forth this reply, may be 
subjected to the same amount of vituperation, 
we believe there are many who would be deterred 
from giving any opinion whatever. ‘There are a 
variety of ways to cripple liberty in the press. 
As to the light manner in which the subject is 
treated; where caricature is the text, the com- 
mentary is not necessarily a sermon, Let not 
our correspondent, Play Fair, suppose that we are 
influenced by anything in these remarks beyond 
a sense of justice; for tt. is, as himself, a corres- 





To the Editor of Tux Fixe Arvs’ JouRNAL. 

Sin,—Allow me to say a few words concerning 
the Wellington Statue; that is if you are not out 
of all patience with the subject. I agree with the 
opinion I have found expressed in your journal 
that the statue is very well where it is, and ought 
not to be removed; but if it is to come down 
and be set up any where else, I have, as yet, 


/not seen any other sitnation pointed out at 


all likely to suit. In Waterloo-place it will be out 
of all character, hemmed in and confined as it 
must be by the surrounding houses. In front 
of the Horseguards it would be lost, and these are 
all the notions of locality hinted at. 

Now really, sir, there does appear to me 
to be great paucity of ideas on this subject. 
There is no city Perhaps possessing more advan- 
tages for situation; the undulation of the soil 
giving every variety of position; but the adorning 
and beautifying it seems to be confided to the hands 
of those who have as much notion of the matter 
as our country churchwardens, who, after daubing 
some old beautiful specimen of architectural skill 
all over with white-wash, very complacently have 
their names stuck up in some conspicuous part of 
the said edifice, with the fact recorded, as thus:— 

“This church was adorned and beautified, Anno 
Domini— Timothy White and Alfred Wash, 
Churchwardens. 

So those who take in hand the setting up a sta- 
tue, or the pulling down something else, no doubt 
do it with some hope that posterity will hear of 
them in a similar manner, e. g.:— 

The Wellington Statue stuck up here, Anno 
Domini, 1847. The Right Honourable The Earl 
of Blockmarble, and Colonel Sir Geoffry Brassall, 
Concoctors of Metropolitan beauty. 

I have made these observations, not with any 
view of detracting from the merits of those who 
take an active interest in adorning and beautify- 
ing our great and glorious city with works of art. 
It is fortunate that there are such, who, in addi- 
tion to senatorial or other cares, will bestow a 
portion of their valuable time on these matters. 
All I complain of is their short-sightedness, It 
seems that they would cram everything into the 
smallest possible space. ‘Take a given point in Tra- 
falgar-square, then with a radius to Apsley House, 
describe the circle, and within this range all idea 
of adornment seem to be confined. Statue upon 
statue, a column here a column there, all huddled 
together as if the vast region of London was to 
be cramped by the same laws that govern 
fashionable localities. Why are not our parks 
to be considered as proper places for the erection 
of works of art? Would the area of the Green- 
park be any the worse for some ornamental in- 
troduction. Would Hyde-park or St. James’s be 
less attractive with the addition of some more 
specimens of art. And the Regent’s-park could 
there be found any place more adapted for the 
exhibition of ornamental character, whether of 
statues, columns, fountains, &c., &c. It is for this 
locality that I would say a word; it is to bring the 
Regent’s park within the range of our concocters of 
metropolitan beauty that I have taken -. my pen 
to indite what I hope you, sir, will consider some- 
thing of a good matter. If the statue is to come 
down—1mind, sir, I say if, for as it is up I would 
rather it were left where it is,—if, then, it is to be 
removed, can there be a more splendid situation 
than is presented at the top of the long walk in 
the Regent’s-park? Imeana spot somewhere near 
the outlet of the Zoological Gardens. There let Mr. 
Barry or any one else plan a pedestal, and raise the 


horse and rider upon it, and I will venture to say the | 
’ . 


loud-mouthed critics would suspend their sneers for 
once. And to complete the thing. Let the en- 
closures of Park Crescent and the Square be cut 
through, and a road or footpath be made equal in 
width to that part between the avenue of trees, 
and then there would be one continuous view from 


Portland-place, near Langham-place Church to 


the statue, I say, boldly, there would be nothing 


| equal to this position in all the world. The Long 
Walk at Windsor, must give way to it; and the 
imposing aspect it would present would far exceed 
anything Paris could boast of in the Champs 
Elysees. I have ventured to speak in a manner 
of this suggestion which may appear self-laudatory, 
but the fact is, Ican myself claim no merit for its 
originality; but, sir, [have considered that it ought 
to be made public. It may then be tried on its 
eligibility, and not even professional carpers would 
be found to say aught against it. Thus I leave 
it to you and them with the hope that it may 
receive the attention that its merits deserve. 

I remain, Sir, yours, 


P.S.—I enclose the name of the originator of the 
idea. 





Loxpon Art Union.—A rumour has reached 
us that the Government intends compelling the Art 
Union Committee to choose the pictures for the 
prize-holders. We cannot credit this, for we be- 
lieve the consequence of such a regulation would 
be fatal to the permanent existence of that insti- 
tution. The committee have quite enough to be 
responsible for at present. 

Tue St. Joun tue Baptist Competition.— 
We hear of very few pictures preparing for this 
exhibition, that is to come off in the month of 
May. We confess, also, that we never foresaw 
much advantage to art in the speculation, for a 
speculation it must be called, whatever other 
colourable pretence may have been bestowed upon 
it. The hope of receiving a large number of paint- 
ings for exhibition, and attracting such an amount 
of public notice as that the prices of admission 
should pay the prize, leaving the picture a profit 
on the enterprise, presented a very flattering pros- 
pect to the capitalist, that time will, we have no 
doubt, prove to be fallacious. That this will be 
the result we fervently hope, for we cannot see the 
advantage to art that some thirty or forty artists 
should expend their time and means on produc- 
tions that are of no use, even to the owner, for 
any purpose connected with this investment. 

It is not improbable that we shall have a few 
foreign specimens imported. The endeavour of 
a continental painter is not such absolute insanity 
as it would be at home; for there is a chance of 
sale, at a price, for an unsuccessful performance. 
In England the canvass would but be an incum- 
brance. 

Arr ix Rome.—The Pope has commissioned a 
number of the first Italian artists to execute, partly 
from original portraits, partly from medals and 
coins, the likenesses of all the sovereign pontiffs, 
his predecessors (258 in number), that these may 
pe copied in mosaic to adorn the Basilice of St. 
Paul, where a similar series perished in the fire. 
The pictures will afterwards be permanently 
placed in the Vatican Museum. 

Tue Army anp Navy Crus Comperition.— 
We have heard with much astonishment that one, 
at all events, of the committee acting in this matter, 
is visiting the offices of certain of the competitors, 
and examining the designs about to be submitted. 
Such a proceeding is calculated entirely to destroy 
confidence in their good faith, and should be imme- 
diately reprehended and prevented by the body at 
large. They have taken upon themselves an one- 
rous duty, and are bound to perform it honestly 
and fairly, indeed probably wish to do so, but act 
in ignorance. We store the names for a future 
l occasion.— Builder. 
{| Tue Morcan TrestimontaL CoMPETITION.— 
| The following circumstances which have recently 
!come to our knowledge call for inquiry. In con- 
| sequence of the advertisement requesting artists to 
send in designs for a testimonial to Sir Charles 
Morgan, Mr. Calder Marshall, the sculptor, was 
led to apply for the particulars to the honorary 
secretary, Mr. Hellicar, of Newport, and having 
obtained them, they appeared so far satisfactory, 
that he was at the pains to make a careful model, 
after a journey to the spot, and to deliver it to 
him, er some time had elapsed, he accidentally 








| arms that an artist had been appointed to execute 
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the statue; and not having received back his de- 
sign, applied to the secretary for it. Of this appli- 
sation, no notice was taken, and it was not until 
after he had a second time written, that it was re- 
turned. Upon opening the case, the artist dis- 
covered that it had never been unpacked; and im- 
mediately sent a letter to the secretary declaring | 
that this was the fact, and calling upon him for an | 


explanation. His answer was, “I beg to say in reply | 
to your note ofthe 18th, that you entertain a very | 
erroneous impression respecting your model.” This | 
equivocal reply did not satisfy Mr. Marshall, and 
he wrote again calling for further explanation, but 
has received noanswer. The model was unpacked 
by the person who packed it, and in presence of 
individuals who were looking on while it was put 
in the case, and all declared that it had not been 
touched. From the peculiar manner in which it 
was packed, they say it is an absolute impossibility, 
it could have been taken out of the box without 
their knowledge.— Builder. 








THE DRAMA. 


Frencu Puays, Sr. James’s Tueatrre.—The 
more we see of Mile. Fargueil the more we like 
her. She is not Rosa Cheri; but her style reminds 
us so much of that delicious artiste that we do not 
know any so able to become her substitute. It is 
no more a derogation to imitate Rese Cheri than 
to imitate select nature of which she may be con- 
sidered the abstraction. A copy of her style is 
not, therefore, the parody of a manner, and what- 
ever of her excellence may be counterfeited seems 
no more a plagiarism in an actor, than the tians- 
fer of the effect of sunset on a grove of firs to his 
canvas would be in a landscape painter. Nature, 
beautifully selected nature might be directly 
referred to as authority for either. Lafont is also 
a thorough artist, one that can enlarge or reduce 
himself to the capacity of his part; equal to a wide 
range of personations, and rising often to sub- 
limity when occasion offers, without ever seeming 
to struggle for opportunity to make occasion. 
The great recommendation of French acting is the 
perfect keeping of the whole, and the thorough 
dependence that the personages of a scene can 
place upon one another in those passages that re- 
quire a general concurrence for effect. There is 
a situation in Mathilde, ou La Jalousie, that 
eminently iliustrates this assertion; Alfred de 
Savenay (M. Pascal), is a Lovelace, of whom his 
wife, Mathilde (Mile. Fargueil), is jealous. He 
has made an assignation with Madame Darbert, 
the wife of his most intimate friend, as he 
supposes, with impure intentions on her part. Her 
motives however, arises from the desire to prevent 
a duel between her son (a relative, by the bye, of 
which her husband has no cognizance), and some 
person with whom he was in dispute. Mathilde 
has been informed of this appointment and pre- 
vents her husband from leaving the house until 
after the time agreed upon. She, however, goes 
out herself, with the intention of discovering who 
is her rival. In her absence, Madame Darbert. 
anxious for her son’s life, reaches the dwelling of 
Savenay, and is, almost immediately, interrupted 
by a new arrival, having scarcely time to conceal 
herself, behind a window curtain when her 
husband enters. He tells Savenay of the duel 
about to take place, which causes an involuntary 
exclamation from the lady, intimating of her 
whereabouts. This leads to a lecture from the 
unsuspicious Darbert, upon the consequence of 
Savenay’s faithlessness to a woman by whom he 
was so much beloved. The moralist is persuaded to 
withdraw into another room, when Madame Dar- 
bert rushing from her concealment, hastens to 
escape, but is met on opening the folding doors in 
the flat by the jealous wife of Savenay, and sinks 
in a chair confounded. This produces so violent 
a burst of indignation from Mathilde, that Darbert, 
disturbed by the noise is heard to approach from 
the next room; Mathilde fearing to compromise 
her husband in a mortal encounter, governs herself 
to a choking suppression of her rage, and Madame 





Darbert escapes at one door as her husband enters 


perfect every detail. 





at the other. The good natured Darbert, in order 
to restore peace to the family circle, takes upon 
himself the iniquity, and says it was he that 
brought the lady: the ranches overcomes the re- 
straint, Madame de Savenay had imposed upon 
herself, the words * Sa Femme,” escapes, and the 
husband is electrified by a sudden comprehension 


,of the perfidy of which he supposes him- 


self to have been the dupe. ‘The whole of 
this scene was worthy of the highest 
eulogium, and proved the finished training to 
which French actors have been subjected. It 
may be replied to this, that the play has 
often been acted. That is true enough; but not 
by these actors; and we should look in vain, after 
the fifty nights performance to which the manager 
of the Haymarket “thinks himself justified” 
in extending anything and everything, for 
such completeness at all points as the situa- 
tions presented that we have here described. We 
are not worshippers of foreign talent, and it 


| is with regret that we are compelled to say what 


we insist to be the fact respecting the comparative 
managements of the French plays and that of any 
other London theatre, excepting, sometimes, Sad- 
ler’s Wells. 

Le Marriage au Tambour is the last produced 
novelty, and presented the recommendation of 
including Mlle. Fargueil, Monsieur Lafont, and 
that strange fellow Tousez. This piece is well 
constructed, and is not alloyed by certain objec- 
tionable details of plot that rather shock our 
British prejudices. They may be natural events, 
not without precedent among us, but of which 
there is a tacit agreement to say nothing on the 
stage. The period is that fertile source of romantic 
incident, the French revolution. Le Viscomte 
Charles d’ Obernay, and his sister Louise, are en- 
deavouring to emigrate, but are obliged to take 
different routes to avoid suspicion. The house in 
which Louise has sought a refuge being surrounded 
by a division ofthe French army on its march towards 
the frontier, she disguises herself in the costume 
of a vivandiere, solicits to be received in that capa- 
city in one of the regiments, and, by the influence of 
a young soldier, Lambert, is accepted. She has, how- 
ever, arival in the present vivandiere, not only 
in her new post, but in the love of Lambert, 
to whom she is hopelessly devoted. Louise pro- 
mises to abandon both the regiment and the lover 
if she can be permitted to pass the frontier, and 
her rival, Gervaise, undertakes to procure a pass- 
port from the colonel, who is under some obliga- 
tion to her. In her absence, however, it is found 
that half the soldiers have fallen in love with the 
new vivandiere, that duels are continually taking 
place, and such disagreement repeatedly occurring 
as threatens the discipline of the regiment. The 
captain, therefore, determines that the apple of 
discord shall belong to somebody, and insists that 
Louise shall choose a husband immediately from 
among the rank and file. Her protest against 
this causes suspicion, and as she had only the 
option of selecting her husband herself, being 
disposed of in a raffle, or denounced as an 
aristocrat. she makes the best of it by choos- 
ing Lambert; and the marriage ceremony is per- 
formed with much solemnity by the drum-major. 
When alone with Lambert, she appeals to his 
honour against any advantage to be taken from so 
irregular a contract, and he agrees to look upon 
her as his sister. At this time her brother, the 
Viscomple, is brought in a prisoner, and he is 
locked up in a tower on the right of the stage, at 
the door of which is placed a sentinel. Gervaise 
now returns with the passport she has procured 
from the colonel; and, enraged at what she con- 
siders the advantage taken of her absence, demands 
satisfaction in a gentlemanly way, and the two 
amazons are about to settle the matter “ at point 
of Fox.” Louise, however, in an assaut d’armes 
with the drum-major, satisfies Gervaise that with 
swords she would obtain little satisfaction to boast 
of, and exhibits equal dexterity with the pistol, by 
breaking a pipe in the mouth of Fleur des Pais, a 
foolish apothecary. We cannot resist referring 
here to the pains taken by a French actor to 
There is not an actor on 





the English stage that can fence with the small 
sword like a gentleman. ‘To one used to the foils 
the match in Hamlet is, at all times, a series of 
clumsy confusion that shows no pains bts been 
taken in the matter; there is no neatness in the 
parades, the combatants never allonge with the ex- 
tension, and the hits are never distinct, although 
the slowness of both parties make the inefliciencies 
remarkably apparent; while the change of foils is 
always so mismanaged as to represent both Ham- 
let and Laertes to be a pair of bungling boasters, 
Mile. Fargueil, on the contrary, was in excellent 
position, her extension was full, her feints neat 
and small, and she hit under the wrist with as 
finished a flanconnade as we would wish to look at 
onasummer’s day. It is not often that a lady 
has to fence upon the stage, and the pains taken 
in this instance is an example of the care bestowed 
by the French actors in perfecting the details of a 
character. Louise contents her rival Gervaise, by 
making her the confidante that there is a young 
man, prisoner in that tower, with whom she would 
escape if she had the means. Gervaise promises 
to assist her in that escape; and as Lambert has 
relieved the sentinel, they contrive to lure him 
from his post, and, with the assistance of the 
colonel’s passport escape across the frontier. 

In the third act we find Lambert has been pro- 
moted to the rank of colonel, and occupies, by 
military billet, apartments in a chateau, the pro- 
perty of the Viscomte, and in which he resides 
with his sister; of whom Lambert has not heard 
since ker supposed departure with another lover. 
He is determined to punish her for her treachery, 
and, clothing himself in the uniform of at com- 
mon soldier, he claims her from her bro her as 
his wife. ‘This leads to a challenge on the part of 
the brother, which is followed by a scene of re- 
proach between Lambert and Louise. Both scenes 
were excellently acted by Lafont. In the 
midst, however, of the most animated description 
of the wrong she had done him, he learns 
that it was the safety ofa brother and not that of 
a lover to which he had been the sacrifice, and the 
current of his anger is at once arrested. He 
solicits her pardon for his error, gives up his claim 
upon her person and withdraws from her 
presence. In his absence Gervaise appears, who 
relates to Louise the consequences that occurred to 
Lambert from the eseape they had contrived; that 
he had been tried for betraying his post, and 
sentenced to be shot, his execution being only in- 
terrupted by the sudden attack of the opposing 
army; that he had appealed to the clemency of his 
colonel for permission to attack the enemy on the 
condition that he should die in the field of battle. 
Of his endeavours’ to fultil this condition, and of 
her finding him senseless among a heap of slain, 
with an encmy’s standard wrapped round his 


arm; and of her tending him in his deli- 
rium in which he raved of his Louise. <All 


this has the effect of reviving in the young 
lady the tenderness that was not extinct but 
dormant in her bosom, and she writes a letter to 
Lambert offering to receive him as her husband, 
when she and her brother are surprised to find 
that he is not only a colonel in the army, but 
alsoa marquis of the ancien regime. This piece 
was exceilently acted throughout, Mlle. Fargueil 
as Louise, had a wide scope for her fine talent, 
and was encored in several songs. Lafont’s per- 
formance of Lambert was throughout a creation. 
Mile. Khin played Gervaise with much feeling, 
and Dumery was, as usual, most satisfactory. 
But what shall we say of Alcide Tousez, He 
is not Keeley. Keeley has a self esteem about 
him, and his nonentities are enobled, by a sort 
of dignity that arises from profound veneration 
for certain qualities in his organisation, of which 
no one but himself is aware. He takes no pains 
to prove himself an individual above the average, 
the fact is supposed undeniable, and never in 
doubt. Tousez is continually employed in earnest 
endeavour to persuade overyually that he is not so 
stupid as he is generally supposed to be, and the 
key to his style is an intensity about nothing at all. 
We, however, felt for him when he complained of 
haying been billetted upon a wet-nurse, and that 
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the nourriture de Uctablissement did not agree with 
his digestion. 

Sapier’s Werits Tueatre.—We are always 
anxious tosee Mr. Phelps ina character that he 
has laid by for a period. ‘The Mr. Phelps, now of 
Sadler's Wells, is a very different actor from the 
Mr. Phelps of Drury Lane. He that was then the 
best second is now in imminent danger of becoming 
the first first. He astonished us with his recon- 
sideration of Shylock, and we have not been less 
delighted with his new and wonderfully emended 
conception of Othello. We know ofno personation 
now upon the stage, having so little to dispute and 
so much to admire as is Mr. Phelps’s representa- 
tion of the Moor, if we except James Wallack’s 
Tago. 'Yo see them together would be a treat of 
treats. The great excellence of the performance 
was its perfect naturalness. There was nothing 
inflated or stilted in any part; and the dignity 
of the character gained in consequence. The early 
scenes were quict, and in the finest possible taste. 
We will, however, object to the apology as being 
something too flat and deficient in colour. It 
ended well; but we think it should have been more 
persuasive. Although Othello pretends to deliver 


a“ round unvarnished” tale, he yet should seem | 


interested in its success. We think the author’s 
expression was a too literally, and that 
it was not varnished enough. The whole of his 
early scenes with Desdemona were replete with 
love and tenderness. He was as Jago described 
him— 
“ Of a constant, loving, noble nature; ’’ 

The great beauty of this performance was the ex- 
pression of countenance in which the actor so suc- 
cessfully depicted the passing thoughts that 
showed themselves as if his face were but the 
surface of his mind. The first remarkable instance 
of this, was the feeling of regret and disappoint- 
ment with which he looked back on Cassio after 
the explanation that followed the drunken scene. 
This was truth itself. ‘The resources of the artist, 
however, did not develop themselves until the 
scene in the third act, in which Jago commences 
his practices on the Moor. Here we had the un- 
suspicious, confiding, noble gentleman fully before 
us, without the slightest indication that there were 
in his own imagination any latent seeds to be 
matured by the nourishment about to be bestowed 
upon them. He does not seem to attach a meaning 
to Jago's words connected with his wife; and the 
speech — 

** Thou dost conspire against thy friend, Jago, 

If thou but th nk’st him wrong’d, and mak’st his ear 

A stranger to thy thoughts.’ 
was given as a man who supposed but some 
secondary evil, or state intrigue, for which he cared 
not much, not one that was ready to turn every- 
thing to domestic suspicion. Jago'’s— 

“O, beware, my lord, of jealousy; 

It is the green-eyed monster, which doth mock 

The meat it feeds on. That cuckold lives in bliss, 

Who certain of his fate, loves not his wronger. 

But, O, what damned minutes tells he o’er 

Who dotes, yet doubts; suspects, yet strongly loves.’ 
Falls upon his ear as a description not applying 
to himself; and 

“ O, misery 1” 

Was a rather as in pity for such as were 
subjected to it, than as if felt as by possibility to 
threaten his own comfort. The perseverance in 
harping upon the same chord, furnished by the 
following speech of Jago, is met rather with indig- 
nation than doubt; and the fine speech— 

“Why? Why is this? 
Thinkst thou, I'd make a life of jealousy, 
To fo!low still the changes of the moon 
With fresh suspicions? No; to be once in doubt, 
Is once to be resolved. ’Tis not to make me jealous 

To say—my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 

Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well; 

Where virtue is, there are more virtueus ; 

Nor for mine own weak merits will I draw 

The smallest fear or doubt of her revolt, 

For she had eyes, and chose me.” 
was from beginning to end rather a reproach to his 
Ancient for giving grounds to a surmise, that what 
he had spoken had any reference to the position of 
his general, It presented a noble reliance, an un- 
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shaken confidence in the virtue of Desdemona, and 
his determination, in the supposed case, put by 
himself, came from the head, and not the heart of 
the man, which was as yet unseared. 
“ No, Iago, 

I'll see before I doubt; when I doubt, prove; 

And on the proof, there is no more but this,— 

Away at once with love and jealousy.’ 
The first symptom of the passion showed by Mr. 
Phelps, was indicated in the passage— 





“T speak not yet of proof, 
Look to your wife; observe her well with Cassio.” 

He started at the name, and distant possibility 
/seemed to enter his imagination. Let the reader 
take notice that there are circumstances to give a 
| preference in doubt to his lieutenant. The Moor 

had just been appealed to by Desdemona in his 

favour; and in the play itself, although not acted 
, on the stage, Cassio a serenaded his wife beneath 
| his window. An artist actor studies the character 
he plays from the whole plot, and illustrates one 
part by reference to another. This possibility 
seems to approach in his imagination as Jago 
continues — 
“T would not have your free and noble nature 
Out of self-bounty, be abus’d ; look to it; 
1 know our country disposition well ; 
In Venice they do let heaven see the pranks 

They dare not show their husbands; their best eonscience 
| Is—not to leave undone, but keep unknown.” 

It will appear strange that we quote the words of 
| Iago to illustrate the acting of Othello, but the 
| countenance of the man was so distinct a commen- 
; tary upon those words, that a notice confined to 

his own speeches would be most imperfect as a 
criticism, The fullness of doubt was marked by— 
| “Dost thou say so?” 


and the wonderful power of the author was never 
more eminently made apparent than by the man- 
ner in which Jago follows his first suecess with — 


“She cid deceive her father, marrying you; 
And, when she seemed to shake and fear your looks, 
She loved then most.” 
Here a probability, however faint, entered the soul 
of the Moor, and the first consent to the insinua- 
tion of Jago is wrung from him— 
“ And so she did ;” 


seemed to tear away a veil from before his mental 
vision, and all beyond was misery. The venom 
rankled in the wound, and every fresh application 
, produced new agony. The very little that Othello 
|has to say during the struggle betwixt his love 
and his suspicion, while Jago continued on the 
stage was so prepared by exquisite dumb show 
that it would be almost a simple task to take a 
short-hand copy of the fancies that passed in his 
review. Many of these passages have never been 
| . . 
surpassed, if equalled; as when Jago probes him 
afresh with— 
“My lord, I see you are moved,” 


he endeavours to choke himself to calmness while 
he mutters — 


| 
| 
| 


“No, not mueh moved ;” 
and then bursts into an agony of exclamation, in 
, which there is a struggle to resume his confidence 
| in spite of raised suspicion— 
| “I do not think but Desdemona’s honest,’’ 
| Again: when thrown back by the mock cheer 
| of Iago 


“ Long live she so! and long live you to think her so!” 
| he again falls into doubt in 
“‘ And yet, how nature, erring from itself.” 


This scene was exquisitely beautiful throughout, 
and the execution and conception vied with each 
other which was the most to be admired, It will 
be seen that there is a marked difference from the 
other existing Othello’s of the stage. It possesses, 
therefore, the additional charm o originality ; and 
in our opinion it is the highest of any. His soli- 
loquy, when left alone, was beautifully coloured. 
His confidence in Jago’s honesty and the struggle 
preluding the determination— 
“IfI should prove her ha , 
I’d whistle her off, and let her pg wind 








To prey at fortune,” 





were each distinctly marked, and suggestively con- 
nected; and then his reverting to his own deficien- 
cies in 
“ Haply, for I’m black ; 
And have not those soft parts of conversation, 
That chamberers have! Or, for I am declin’d 
Into the vale of years ;—yet that’s not much, 
She’s gone; Iam abused; and my relief 
Must be—to loath her.” 
Then came the burst of passion, the vent of his 
choked rage, to be softened by the appearance of 
his wife, when all was calm again, in 
** Desdemona comes, 
If she be false, then heaven moeks itself! 
I'll not believe it.’ 
Ilis interview with Desdemona that follows was a 
strugele between returning affection and growing 
doubt, most difficult to hit, but it was hit exactly. 
The second interview with Jago, which although 
not affording room for the same amount of delicacy 
in the actor, is yet the trying scene of the play, 
from the circumstances of there being passages 
that require the extreme of attempt, and, at the 
same time, exactness of meaning—passages that, 
like a spirited horse, are only to be kept in govern- 
ment by first-class management, and that may run 
away with an actor, or give him such a tumble as 
to create a ridicule fatal to the crowning climax of 
the Moor’s character. To one who commences at 
the top of his speed a break down is a casualty 
that may be calculated upon. On commencing, 
Mr. Phelps’s cue was wretchedness, passion only 
showed itself by fits, as in 
“‘T found not Cassio’s kisses on her lips.” 
he scemed to image something loathing to his mind. 
His farewell was exquisitely pathetic, and the 
mental exhaustion that accompanied — 


*‘ Othello’s occupation gone.” 


seemed to give tenfold effect to the charge upon 
Tago that succeeded. We were particularly sa- 
tisfied with the manner in which he managed the 
three violent speeches that followed, as presenting 
more of chiaro oscuro than we have latterly seen 
infused in those passages. He did not grapple 
with Jago in the beginning, nor commence in the 
same key to go on at the top of his voice, creating 
a monotony that is not made more pleasant by its 
loudness. 


* Villain, be sure thou prove my love a whore; 
Be sure of it; give me the occular proof; 
Or, by the wrath of my eternal soul, 
Thou hadst better have been born a dog, 
Than answer my waked wrath.” 

This was increasing in intensity, as a lion lash- 
ing himself into rage. 

“ Make me to sce it; or, at the least so prove it, 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor hook, 
To hang a doubt upon, or woe upon thy life.” 

How beautifully suggestive are these speeches! 
how doubts seem to increase; until the possibility 
of Jago’s treachery assumes such a form and a 
possibility in his mind, as to produce a tendency to 
personal violence, and the grapple takes place at— 

“If thou dost slander her, and torture me, 

Never pray more; abandon all remorse ; 

On horror’s head, horrors accumulate ; 

Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amazed, 
For nothing canst thou to damnation add 

Greater than that.” 

Exhausted by his own effort he flung Jago from 
him, and threw himself on the couch. This, we 
think, is the trying passage of the play, and that 
actor that pass through it with credit needs fear 
nothing beyond. That Mr. Phelps did pass 
through this passage with greater amount of suc- 
cess than any other Othello that we have seen for 
years, we are ready to maintain, but that it is sus- 
ceptible of improvement is nevertheless a fact that 
cannot be disputed. We allude to the last six 
lines; we thought them flat and something deficient 
in detail. This, however, may not be at all times the 
case, for in a passage that requires the extreme of 
an actor’s power, a complete execution of his in- 
tention cannot, at all times, be calculated on asa 
certainty. 

His falling back in doubt when Jago seems to 
leave him, with— 

“ Nay stay ;—thou should’st be honest,” 
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Then his reasoning with himself— 
** By the world, 
I think my wife be honest, and think she is not; 
I think that thou art just, and think thou art not; 
I'll have some proof.” 

The seeming proofs produced by Jago, up to that 
of the handkerchief, are received with such a 
gradual increase of agony as leaves the certainty 
which that produces on his mind but a conse- 
quence to be calculated upon. But we could fill a 
volu:ne in a commentary upon this play, and Mr. 
Phelp’s acting, and we are now informed that we 
have already transgressed our limits. We must, 
therefore, content ourselves with stating that the 
remainder was as worthy of note as what we have 
attempted to describe; and turn to the other 
actors. Mr. Henry Marston’s Jago was a maturely 
studied performance, in which certain objections 
we have to his voice were much less challenged than 
ordinary. We would, however, recommend him 
to look well through the part, for there were 
certain changes of words and transpositions in 
sentences that seemed to say that though he had 
studied the sentiment he was not so letter perfect 
as might be wished in Shakspeare. ‘The Emilia 
of Miss Cooper was a clever piece of acting that 
would have been better had physical power been 
equal to the mental conception. Of Mr. Hos- 
kins’s Cassio we cannot speak favourably; he 
neither looked, walked, nor talked like Cassio. 
Miss Laura Addison’s Desdemona exhibited her 
elocutionary deficiencies more offensively than any 
character we have seen her act. The spasmodic 
utterance of words suited little with the gentleness 
of the heroine, and we could never cozen our- 
selves into the belief that Desdemona was tefore 
us. Scharf’s Rodrigo, was good, and avoided the 
burlesque usually indulged in, while Mr. George 
Bennett’s Brabantio was perfection itself. The 
piece was excellently got up thoughout. Shaks- 
peare is thus becoming understood through the 
ins‘rumentality of Sadler’s Wells ‘Theatre, by the 
poorer classes, while those whose duty it is to 
support it are getting to know less and less of 
the matter. 





ee | 

OrneLLo.—Within the last fortnight we have | 
twice seen the tragedy of Othe'lo acted by | 
amateurs. What is there in this play that is so | 
generally attractive to the players for fun? We, 
have never seen a good amateur Othello, and we | 
never shall. The very selection of the character | 
is a prima facia evideuce of feeble judgment. It | 
is setting the man’s theatrical existence upon a} 
ca:t in which there is one hundred to one against ' 
him. Thus were both the Othellos decided | 
failures. We do not give the names of the par- | 
ties, for as those given in the bills were fictitious, | 
there is no reason for making known what the, 
parties did not wish to publish. Now, although 
the Othellos were failures the Jagos were, to a' 
certain point successful. The fist occasion was | 
on Tuesday week, at Miss Kelley’s, and the! 


second wa; on Tuesday last, at the Olympic. The | 
Tago at Miss Kelley's was, perhaps, the most | 
finished performance. There seemed to have been | 
more study, there was more confidence, and more at | 
homeativenes:; but there were physical obstacles | 
to this gentleman becoming an actor. It was) 
plainly discernable that he was employed during | 
the day in some sedentary occupation, in which | 
he had to lean forward upon his el!.ows. Thus. 
were his arms most at their case in a contracted 

position. The flexors were too strong for the ex- 

tensors, and his arms at rest were in an angle of , 
65 to 70 degrees. This, in addition to his height, | 
being much under the middle size so deteriorated 
the dashing soldicr-like bearing that we look for 

in Jago as to prevent any consequence attaching | 
to him personally, and he looked a sneaking | 
knave and nothing more. The Jago of the! 
Olympic was not so finished in study as that of 
Dean Street, but it possessed the merit of always 
looking well, This gentleman called himself 
George Frederick Cooke, he has a very fine and 
intelligent countenance, most happily adapted fur 
the theatre, has a voice capable of anything, and 
very pleasant in tone, and a person that without 


being of the first class of form presents nothing 
objectionable. Indeed, altogether, we have scen 
no amateur actor go through an entire character 
that gave more security for the possession of ster- 
ling talent. Let us not be understood to say that he 
acted the character of Jago to our satisfaction. 
We do not believe he acted it to hisown. If we 
thought he did, we should at once withdraw 
the favourable opinion we have written, In the 
first place his T’s are Hawfull! he and the Othello 
seeming to vie with one another which should 
blunder most in the haspirations. This is intoler- 
able, for a week’s attention would overcome such 
an cbjection, the presence of which argues a 
neglected education in the actor as well as associa- 
tion with those who consider that murdering the 
Queen’s English is a crime not worth noticing. 
The Othello at Miss Kelley’s seemed to give the 
matter up fora bad job very early in the play; 
not so he of the Olympic. He kept up his spirit 
throughout, although he clearly saw that he could 
not win at a very early period, The Cassio at 
Miss Kelley’s was a clever performance, there was 
some uneasiness, showing the position to be novel, 
but there was much to praise and nothing to 
censure, if we except some tendency to the same 
contraction of the arms we have referred to in 


ephemeral productions of the day, Amongst the 
many vulgar errors extant, the foregoing is most 
assuredly one of the greatest. ‘Tragedies and 
comedies may not be attractive, not because they 
are tragedies and comedies, but because the play- 
going public know full well they cannot be dono 
justice to; and, therefore, would rather not see them 
at all, than see them mutilated. And after all— 
who are the beings whose patronage gives a tem- 
porary existence to those ephemeral productions 
which so many managers look upon as their sheet- 
anchor? Is their judgment so stupendous that 
they must be cared for in preference to the intel- 
lectual many who are by such pandering to a 
morbid appetite excluded from the theatre, and 
denied an evening’s rational entertainment ? 
or, is it that managers take upon themselves 
to judge for their audience, and play just 
what pleases themselves? Susan Hopley is much 
easier to represent than Hamlet ; but which, sup- 
posing them to be equally well acted, is best cal- 





Iago. The Cassio at the O:ympic was very 
“ young indeed,” indeed so young that we c: uld 
guess but poy a 4 at his talent from the spcci- 
men he then furnished. 

We are in the habit of judging amateur per- 
formances rather by what they avoid, than 
by what they accomplish. We know that 
execution halts so far behind intention, that 
while what is done is right as far as it goes, we 
give credit for ability to go on; but when the actor 
is so positively wrong as to prove misconception, 
or when he goes beyond the mark, even in the 
right direction, these are faults of bad actors, and 
not amateur insulliciencies. 

TRUNKMAKER. 


THE DRAMA OUT OF TOWN. 


Tue winter seasons in the provinces have nearly 


all arrived at their termination; and, on looking | 


back at “ their doings,” but little is the congratu- 
Jation that can be offered to the various managers 
for the success that has attended their under- 
takings. Their receipts may have exceeded their 
disbursements, they may have honourably ful- 
filled their monetary obligations, they may have 
conducted their theatres with all becoming ce- 
cencies, and have themselves passed for respect- 
able members of society; but have they done 
anything to advance the cause of the profession? 
Have they, by a bold effort, endeavoured to purify 
the stage, by the encouraging of talent, and the 
cultivating of the legitimate drama? If theatres 
are the only places that progress not with the times; 
if the drama for its literature, its art and science 
increases not in public estimation, then are his- 
trionics falling into decay; “ the sear, the yellow 
leaf,” without ‘ that which should accompany 
old age, honour, love, and troops of friends.” If 
country managers have only made both ends 
meet, and closed their theatrical accounts without 
giving an upward tendency to their art, then have 
they done nothing to benefit the present or the future 
age. ‘They have lived, and they are as strangers 


to the places they have left; the lovers of the’ 


drama will not couple their names with any 
achievement that might have given an impetus to 
the profession. Their deeds will be written in 
sand, their popularity will not outlive their pre- 
sence, their fame will not — 
** From the orient to the drooping west, 
Make the wind its post-horse.” 

The drama is capable of pe aga and the 
public, generally speaking, willing to receive and 
patronize whatever may tend to their instruction 
or amusement;—and that theatrical representa- 
tions, when properly given, can both instruct and 
amuse is past all doubt; but then they must be 


denuded of all their unseemliness— the dross must 
be discarded, and the purer portions only offered 
for the mind to feed upon. 
\ 





culated to please the million and to exist the 
longest? It is true Susan Hopley is a novelty, so 
jis Soyer’s soup: both ages Pace 4 productions, 
| that will neither improve the mind or fatten the 
|body; while the good old plays are substantial 
| dishes of which you may “cut and come again,” 
‘and were all such as Susan Hopley cut never to 
' come again it would be well for the profession and 
its followers. 
| But the summer seasons are approaching; good 
companies may be formed; and it is to be hoped 
‘that managers will feel the ar acrywge of their 
positions and an anxiety to uphold the dignity of 
the stage. Let a bold attempt be made to “ reform 
\it altogether,” let equestrian establishments revel 
in the luxury of blue and red-fire spectacles; but 
ilet not theatres be longer contaminated by balder- 
‘dash being acted by snobs within their walls. 





| _Liverroor.—The Misses Cushmans have been 
playing at the Theatre Royal, having changed 
their quarters from the Adelphi. From the im- 
mense number of Americans at all times in the 
town, added to the American interest, there is no 
marvel at the theatre being well attended during 
their engagement; not but what the Miss Cushman 
has talent, which, if she were only an English- 
woman, might pass unnoticed by the generous 
discernment of John Bull, Miss E. Montague’s 
benefit was, as it ought to be, a good one. The 
theatre will close for the season at the termination 
of Easter week, at which period the Amphitheatre 
will void its equestrian troop, and, dispensing with 
the sawdust, again return to the legitimate drama. 
But Mr. Copeland is a persevering manager, and 
keeps his theatre open fifty-one weeks in the year, 
for which, at least his stock company, ought to be 
grateful. 

Mancuerster. -— The Theatre Royal having 
broken through the principle on which it com- 
menced its career—was resolved on following up 
, the starring system, and during the past week Mr. 
| Macready was to have been the object of attraction, 
but illness prevented his appearing, and notwith- 
standing G. V. Brooke and other good actors were 
attached to the establishment, the manager closed 
the theatre, and the poor players, as is always the 
/case, were made the sufferers. The law of the 
| land compels them (no other class) to be idle all 
passion week, and the caprice of the manager, in 
{this instance, compels them to be idle the week 
before, in order, no doubt, to give them time to fast 
and pray for the public’s sympathy and less need 
of it. Were managers more generous towards their 
actors, they would be better served by a better 
class of persons. 

We are happy to announce that Mr. John Sloan 
will re-open the Queen’s on Easter Monday, for 
which event he is making all necessary prepara- 
tions. The opening of any theatre at present is a 
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boon to the profession. We wish him every pos- 
sible success. 

Leicester. ~The Amphitheatre is announced 
to open at the holidays, under the management of 
a Mr. Briggs, gentleman, as it is set down in the | 
bills, for dramatic exhibitions. We know not the 
exact taste of the town, or the extent of intellect 
possessed by those who are expected to honour the 
establishment with their presence; but a request in 
the bills that the gallery gods will not make a spit- 
toon of the pit, argues but little for their refinement, 
whatever may be their classic or dramatic acquire- 
ments. For the sake of decency it is to be hoped | 
the request will be complied with, or the gentle- | 
man-manager will be quite right, as he says he 
will, in raising the prices to the upper regions | 
“again and again till the nuisance shall be abated.” | 
The announce-bill is indeed a curiosity, and worthy | 
a home in the British Museum. 

Lyxnx.—Mr. Davenport has concluded his short 
campaign, and, to judge from the notices in the 
Lynn Advertiser, it would naturally be concluded | 
that he and his company are the only talented | 
people in the profession; whereas, with the ex- | 
ception of Miss Davenport, who is much overrated, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Maddocks, his troop, as actors, 
are unworthy of notice. Query—Who has written 
the notices? Surely not the editor! 

Irswicu.—The season has been brought toa 
close somewhat earlier than was intended, owing 
to the severe indisposition of the manager. For 
some years theatricals have here been at a dis- 
count, arising from the fact, that the former ma- 
nager had too many towns, and therefore could not 
either visit it at the proper time, or pay that at- 
tention to the theatre which the people had a right 
to expect. Mr. La Poole, has however proved that 
the denizens of Ipswich are capable and willing to 
support the drama when efficiently produced. Al- 
though the late corps dramatique, could not boast 
of any high attainment in the art, still the per- 
sons forming it were respectable, supplying the de- 
ficiency by strict attention to their duties; by 
which means their own and the manager’s interest 
was forwarded to a considerable extent. 

“At the Jacon Theatre, Havannah, the authori- 
ties have imposed a penalty of fifteen day’s impri- 
sonment for any person calling for an encore, or 
demanding the presence of an artiste before the 
curtain.” If a similar practice were adopted in 
this country, it would tend considerably to the 
comforts of the intellectual audience, and the honor 
of the actors, Dogs, monkeys, and fire-eaters, are 
called for now, so common has the custom grown. 
A custom at all times—“ More honored in the 
breach than the observance” —nor ought encores 
to be tolerated except on very extraordinary oc- 
casions, as most things lose by a repetition. 


MUSIC. 

Her Masesry’s Turatre.—The opera of Son- 
nambula has brought forward Gardoni in the 
character of E/vino, in which he produced a very 
favourable impression on the audience. The 
tones of his voice are soft and touching, capable 
of imparting the sentiments with tenderness and 
delicacy. We could wish the falsetto notes dis- 
pensed with, although by no means harsh or 
unpleasant, as is mostly the case; but the use of 
them is only an indication that the voice has not 
been formed, and this imperfection, unless re- 
mecied, will ever prevent the full power of ex- 
pression, The quantity of rubbish that is put 
forth, when speaking of the voice, by our cotem- 
poraries, might, perhaps, be treated with contempt, 
only unfortunately it is attended with so much harm 
by producing false impressions, that permanent 
mischief may be the result. We shall analyze 
some of these contemporaneous observations, with 
the hope of eradicating an evil, which is calculated 
to Jead the public in error. 

Madame Castellan performed in the part of 
Amina. Unfortunately she aims too much at mere 
mechanical difficulties. With her full rich voice 
more effeet would be produced by attention to 
expression than by all the immense efforts of exe- 











cution in which she so lavishly indulges. Many of 
the passages she tries are far more adapted for in- 
strumental than vocal effect; and even when done 
in the best possible manner, only excite our 
wonder instead of giving pleasure. We only wish 
it were in her power to rely more on the charm of 
expression than on the display of mechanism, and 
she would be one of the most attractive singers of 
the day. We have seldom seen less done with a part 
than in young Lablache’s attempt at the charac- 
ter of the count; the “ Vi Ravvisu” was so tamely 
sung, that it scarcely could command even a 
moderate amount of applause. We ought not toomit 
mention of the playing of the orchestra. Mr. Balfe 
has at length attended to the repeated complaints 
made to him for allowing so much noise; and there 
isan evident change for the better. The voices are 
no longer overwhelmed by the crash of instruments, 
and the consequence is a far more pleasing and 
agreeable effect. 

Drury Lane.—The announcement of benefit 
at this theatre would seem to indicate that the 
season was drawing to a close, and yet per contra, 
it has been stated that a new opera, which we 
long ago noticed as having been accepted by 
Mr. Bunn, the libretto, written by Mr. Fitz- 
ball, the subject taken from Quentin Dur- 
ward, and composed by Mr. Laurent, jun., is to 
be brought out after Easter. We are, therefore, 
left in statu quo, a happy state of evenly-balanced 
opinions, producing, as far as the subject is con- 
cerned, a degree of mental inanition likely to end 
in an oblivion of the whole matter, until some 
weighty kick of the beam decides it one way or 
the other. Mr. Bunn took his benefit last week, 
and Mr. Harrison on Thursday night last, when 
there were produced the Daughter of St. Mark, 
a miscellaneous concert, and a mutilated version 
of Masaniello. The house was well filled. It 
would be out of the way to bestow much remark 
on such a medley; Messrs. Harrison, Weiss, and 
Borrani sung well and carefully; Miss Rainforth 
unfortunately seems to lose power every day, so 
that even her most praiseworthy exertions com- 
mand no attention. A cachuca, danced by Mile. 
Baderna, was a most elegant and charming per- 
formance. This young danscuse, who is engaged 
at Covent Garden Theatre, exhibits a lightness 
and grace that will force a comparison with the 
fascinating Ellsler, to whose style there seems to 
be considerable resemblance. This. cachuca, but 
just escaped being called for the third time. 

Princess’s THEATRE.—There seems a deter- 
mined purpose in the manager here to get all he 
can out of his troupe; we have witnessed with pain 
the production of Miss Romer, of whose talents we 
have a high opinion, in two pieces in the same 
evening. For one so young and apparently so deli- 
cate, this is indeed an almost unwarrantable step; — 
to tax powers at this rate with the view of making 
the most of them, is a piece of short-sighted policy 
that ere long will bring its own ruin. We would 
advise the management to have a little more con- 
sideration towards the talent it possesses, if only 
for the reason that in the end it will be ultimately 
more productive. 

Panris.—A new comic opera, in one act, has 
been produced at the Opera Comique, entitled 
Alix. The libretto is the joint production of 
Messrs. Nus and Tollet, feigned names; and the 
music by Mr. Doche. The libretto abounds with 
smart dialogue, but the music does not claim much 
notice on the score of originality. 

Pimiiuarmonic Conpuctorsuir.-— We have 
been, ere now, amused at observing sundry and 
divers attempts, by a certain clique of writers to 
thrust greatness upon one individual, That 
they have not succeeded may, perhaps, be as 
fortunate for the individual in question, as for the 
musical public who have been spared the infliction. 
On a former occasion, these attempts, most 
offensively carried on, were directed to procure 
for their hero the situation of the Professorship of 
Music at Edinburgh. Every exertion was made 
to influence public opinion in his favour. Para- 
graphs were being constantly put forward where- 


ever insertion could be obtained, sometimes in the | 
shape of direct puffs; anon, by a gentle side wind. 





Again there might be a sort of insinuation 
that should any other succeed to the vacant post, 
public feeling would be outraged by such election 
At length an obscure periodical, throwing aside all 
shame and decency, proceeded to the extremity 
of using defiance couched in threatening and in- 
sulting language. Nothing however availed— 
puffs, insinuations, and insults were alike dis- 
regarded, and we believe when the election took 
place not even a solitary vote was recorded in, 
favour of our musical Malvolio. The rage, the 
disappointment of all concerned in these trans- 
actions found vent in Janguage that could only 
create disgust; and it was treated with the contempt 
it deserved. Last year when the subject of the ap- 
pointment of Signor Costa, to the permanent 
conductorship of the Philharmonic concerts, was 
on the tapis, a struggle was made to thrust for- 
ward once more, this undaunted aspirant. Fortu- 
nately, again for the individual and the public, this 
attemptfailed also. Signor Costa was appointed, and 
the hitherto empty arena of the concert room was 
filled by the increasing tide of prosperity which 
flowed into it; a signal revival has taken place, a 
fresh spirit has been infused, and the Philharmonic 
may yet behold the return of those balmy days 
when admission was a favour anxiously sought by 
all votaries of the musical art. But lately, rumours 
were afloat that this post hunter was about to be 
thrust into a situation at the Royal Academy of 
Music, where he was once a pupil and now a pro- 
fessor. Had it taken place, it could only be 
considered an insult to every one connected with 
the institution. This attempt from its own incom- 
petency was, we believe, stifled in the bud,— 
fortunately, again we say, for the peace and 
happiness of the “madly used Malvolio,” 
whose critical friends writhing with the pain of 
repeated disappointment, have once more essayed 
to bring the tide of popular opinion in his favour. 
This attempt, of course, will turn out like the 
preceding, and we but notice it as the article in 
question is to be found in the Times. In the 
notice of the first Philharmonic concert, after an 
account of the origin of the society and its pro- 
ceedings down to the point when the leadership 
was done away with and Signor Costa was ap- 
pointed sole conductor, in reference to this gen- 
tleman, there is this statement: “Signor Costa, 
whose talents, exercised in their proper sphere, it 
would be absurd to underrate, is neither fitted by 
temperament or education to wield the baton at 
concerts where the works of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendellsohn, and Spohr are the great 
attractions of the programmes. His Italian birth 
and nurture, his Italian style and sympathies, 
wholly unfit him for the post. He is not of the 
German school, in other words, the great school; 
nor can he bend to its nature.” The contradictions 
and assertions in this paragraph are amusing illus- 
trations of the illogical nonsense that prejudice may 
indite. Of Signor Costa’s talents “exercised in their 
proper sphere,” which, be it observed, have been 
principally made prominent as a conductor, con- 
sequently their proper sphere (for as the composer 
of Malek Adel the public did not award him much 
credit, nor have we ever heard of him in any other 
way,)—by his talents, then, in their proper sphere, 
“which it would be absurd to underrate,” he is 
not fitted to be a conductor, because, being an 
Italian by birth, nurture, style, and sympathies, 
he is not of the German school—the great school; 
and, therefore, it is inferred, cannot conduct 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendellsohn, and 
Spohr. Setting aside the rigmarole and to come 
at the point; Haydn and Mozart derived their 
education entirely from the Italian schvol,—the 
first, indeed, received his musical education alto- 
gether in Italy—and those compositions of Mozart, 
his greatest works, were written subsequently to 
his visit to the land of song, and the others, 
however great, are but followers in their wake. 
It is difficult to understand how any but a pre- 
judiced mind could sit down and deliberately 
pen a passage so!at variance with fact. Without 
wishing to detract one iota from the surpassing 
excellencies of German production, it is but justice 
to give the credit where it is due. Italy has been 
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the nursing mother of all the arts; and other 
conntries, whether German, French, or English, 
have produced but emanations from her, their 
original preceptor, modified by circumstances. We 
pass over the reference to Mr. Lucas, the able 
conductor of the academy concerts, and then we 
arrive at the true cause for the depreciation of 
Signor Costa, namely to set up Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett. “But to the unprejudiced looker-on 
(says the writer), can there be a moment’s doubt 
as to upon whom the honour should have devolved? 
Is not Sterndale Bennett a member of the society ? 
Is he not at the head of English musicians, and in 
the very first rank of European? Is he not in 
every way fitted for the post? Is he not personally 
known to every member of the orchestra, and 
reverenced by all for his talents? And, finally, is 
he not the very one who would have been most 
welcome to the members of the orchestra?” 

To this string of queries, as tests of fitness, very 
satisfactory answers may be given. We do not 
see what being a member of the society has to do 
with fitness. As to being at the head of English 
musicians;—a man whose reputation stands en- 
tirely upon the expectations of his friends and 
flatterers, which as yet remain unfulfilled, can 
have but little hope that the public will award to 
him that distinction; the remainder of the query 
is merged in this answer. And as to being in 
every way fitted for the post, it is just begging the 
question; for as to fitness some little test in the 
way of experience must first be given. Mr. Bennett 
has had none beyond a single night occasionally at 
the Philharmonic under the old system, in which 
he gave more indication of mere attention to petty 
detail than of any largeness of conception. If 
being known to every member of the orchestra is 
any test, every one in the orchestra is equally 
competent, for we must suppose that they all 
know one another; and as to being reverenced by 
all for his talents, we distinctly say he has yet to 
show them, and this without meaning to deny 
away his capability. Whether or no he would 
have been most welcome to the orchestra is a sort 
of father to the wish of the writer, a gratuitous 
assumption which ought not to have been made, as 
at all events the contrary might be taken as the 
truth, from the mere fact that he was not chosen. 
And the other query —“ What critic in his senses 
would think of placing him (Signor Costa) for one 
second in juxta-position with the composer of the 
Naiads and the Parisina?” is an absurdity from 
the use of the termjuxta-position. The question is 
as to fitness for the conductorship, not as to being 
a composer, so that the writer writes his own 
answer in his own nonsense. 

There is something exceedingly offensive in the 
way in which Mr. Sterndale Bennett’s name is 
thus obtruded on public notice; if he has talent we 
would advise him to achieve greatness, and not 
wait to have it thrust upon him. 

AmaTEuR Musica, Socirery.—If one thing 
more than another can confirm a position taken 
up in Tue Fine Arts’s Journar that the 
English is a musical nation, it is in the establish- 
ment of the above named society. It has been 
assumed by some, that we, as a nation, only pa- 
tronize music because it is a fashionable amuse- 
ment. Mere fashion may fill, occasionally, the 
Opera House or a concert room with would-be 
votaries; but to set down to acquire a mastery 
over an instrument, even as an amusement, indi- 
cates some liking for the thing undertaken ; 
for it is absurd to suppose that anything would 
be taken up as a recreation which was disa- 
greeable, even though fashion might support 
it fora time. The first attempt to learn is gene- 
rally a very dry, if not a pesgtt | irksome task, 
and can only be continued from the hope of gaining 
enjoyment at some future time from present self- 
denial. Now the mere fact of the existence of the 
society, got up almost at a moment’s warning, is a 
sufficient answer to all such detractors of our 
musical propensities. A jeer has been made, 
because professional men are to be found taking 
almost the entire of the wind and the principal 
parts among the stringed instruments. That 
this should be the case at the first outset is not 








to be wondered at; it only remains to be seen 
whether time will remedy this defect, if such it be 
considered. There are many amateurs who want 
but experience to makegvery creditable perform- 
ers; isolation of pencil is, in general, the cause 
of failure - here is the opportunity given for im- 
provement, and no doubt advautage will be taken 
of it. That the wind instruments, with the ex- 
ception of the flute, should not have amateur 
performers need create no surprise; for who would 
take up an instrument like the oboe, bassoon, or 
trombone, for playing which such rare opportu- 
nities would ever present themselves in private 
life. Give, however, but the chance, as appears 
likely to be the case, by the establishinent of these 
concerts, and we doubt not to find even the most 
ungracious instrument undertaken by some, in 
consequence of the demand then created for it. 
That fashion will take the society, and shield it} 
with her mantle, is more than probable; but the | 
first impetus given to its establishment must have | 
been an inherent disposition in those who took a 
part in it. 

We have been present at several of the perform- 
ances; and, notwithstanding the sneers of some of 
our contemporaries, must confess that they were 
very creditable to all parties. Yes, very creditable, 
says some one, carping at our observation, consi- 
dering they are only amateurs. Well, be it so; 
but we must remember that to them the study of 
music is only the resource of a leisure hour, not 
the business of life. With such disparity of 
object in the pursuit, between the amateur and the 
professional, it can hardly be expected that the 
same skill should be attained by the one as by the 
other; but taking all things into consideration, it 
may be a question whether this amateur band is 
not quite equal to what a professional one was a 
few years ago. So that, if the orchestras are now 
improved, it must be owing to the general advance 
of the art, to which the increased knowledge has 
no doubt given an impetus. We hope no short- 
sighted jealousy will rise up among the profession 
to consider that their department has been in- 
fringed upon, and thus view it with a hostile eye; 
for a little thought will show, that with the in- 
crease of amateur players will also increase the 
demand for teachers, and the progress of skill in 
amateur performance must compela greater atten- 
tion and study to reach a higher and higher stan- 
dard of excellence; so that we may even be 
allowed to be, which is by some disputed, a really 
not a fashionably musical nation. 





CONCERTS. 


Roya, Acapremy or Music.—The first concert 
of the season took place at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, last Saturday. Before the actual concert 
commenced, a funeral anthem was performed to 
the memory of Sir William Curtis, one of the 
members of the committee of management lately 
deceased. ‘The business of the day then com- 
menced with Weber’s Jubilee Cantata, the solo 
parts by Misses Stewart and Salmon, Messrs. 
Gaidner and Wetherbee. This splendid composi- 
tion is rarely heard. We do not remember it 
having been performed at the Ancient Concerts or 
any where, except at the Choral Harmonists; it 
certainly deserves to be more known. The music 
is difficult, particularly the soprano part, which, 
however, was well sustained throughout, by Miss 
Stewart, whose voice has some power but is apt to 
be occasionally harsh. Mr. Gardner, the tenor, is 
a pupil of promise, although at present with many 
defects; such as a want of ease in producing the 
tones of the voice, a guttural delivery of the lan- 
guage, and but little execution. Still he shews 
himself possesscd of capability to become a 
singer. Miss Salmon and Mr. Wetherbee both 
sang well. Spolr’s Concerto Dramatique, for the 
violin, played by Mr. A. Simmons is a composition 
requiring masterly playing. It was well attempted; 
the youth has a good position, bows well, and plays 
firmly; qualifications likely to ensure safistaciory 
progress. The second part began with a manuscript 
chorus by H. Wylde; associate of the Royal 
Academy, namely, a Kyrie Eleison and Gloria in 
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Evcelsis. It is a meritorious composition, in which 
tie character was exceecingly well preserved 
throughout; the solo parts by Misses Cheesman 
and Salmon, Messrs St. Albin and Weeks. We 
liked neither Miss Cheesman nor Mr. Albin; the 
young lady is careless and uncertain; the young 
gentleman we should recommend to confine him- 
self to his studies for some time to come, What 
little Mr. Weeks did was creditably done, but it 
does not appear fair to entrust a composition to 
persons incapable of performing their part. The 
imperfection would mar a first-rate work; how 
much more then the composition of a beginner. 
Handel's recitative and air, “ But who is He,” and 
“ Awful pleasing being, say,” introduced a young 
lady displaying great capabilities, Miss ‘Rans- 
ford has a powerful mezzo soprano voice, which 
has been evidently well cultivated. The rich 
tones of her voice are produced easily, and flow 
on, blending smoothly and melodiously together, 
her execution is good; in fact she is a pupil of 
great promise. This was followed by Weber's 
Concert Stiick for the pianoforte, very well per- 
formed by Mr. Mew; he has a light yet firm touch, 
executed neatly, at times, brilliantly; and made 
altogether a very creditable exhibition on the 
oceasion. Handel’s “ O, had I Tubal’s Lyre!” 
was nicely sung by Miss D’Ernst, giving indiea- 
tion of careful study and good instruction. The 
trio from the Creation, sang by Miss Cheesman, 
Messrs. St Albin and Weeks; and Marcello’s duet, 
Qual Anelante, Miss Solomon and Miss K. Ward, 
were neither of them satisfactory performances, 
The last indeed had better have been omitted alto- 
gether; such an exhibition can do no credit to the 
Institution nor to the pupils themselves. ‘The con- 
cert concluded with a trio from Beethoven's 
Mount of Olives, sung well by Miss Ransford, 
Messrs. Herbert and Wetherbee. Mr. Herbert is a 
promising pupil; he has a tenor voice of consider- 
able power, and is very careful in his delivery; 
evidently showing that his studies are in the right 
direction. 

We must give every credit to Mr. Lucas, the con- 
ductor, for keeping so well together such a collection 
of motley materials as he had in his orchestra —a 
patch up of professors, pupils, and amateurs. 
Nothing shows more evidently the slovenly man- 
ner of management than the way in which this 
concert was got up. The masters do their duty, 
the pupils do theirs, whilst the exhibition made 
to the public, overthrows the exertions of 
both master and pupils. It is no wonder that 
the Royal Academy of Music does not hold a high 
position as a national school of art, when all 
that is shewn to the public is a patchwork. In 
fact, it is clear that some radical change must be 
made before any permanent good can be effected, 
and we can only live on hope that this will ere 
long take place. 





REVIEWS. 

Farewell to Llanberris; a Ballad. Written by 
S. Taytor, Esq., and adapted to an ancient 
Welch melody, by Joun Parry. Duff and 
Hodgson. 

Tus melody is of a plaintive melancholy character, 

expressing well the sentiments contained in the 

words, and justifying the adaptation. 


The Fairy’s Wing; a Ballad. Words by P. Mor- 
paunt, Esq., the Music by F. Romer. Duff 
and Hodgson. 

Turne is no great originality in this production. 

Some of the passages are pleasing, and may do 

very well in a drawing-room. 





Since thou art Changed; a Ballad. The Words by 
Joun Epwix Wrencu, the Music by ALEx- 
ANDER Ler. Duff and Hodgson. 


Mr. Ler in general produces something good; 
this ballad is good; we cannot better describe than 
by saying that it is a four-flat, twelve-eight-time 
composition, of a melancholy nature, quite in cha- 
eacter with the words, but somewhat monotonous. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The fears of the frequenters of the opera rela- 
tive to Madame Stoltz have been well founded. 
The prima donna has decided upon an eternal 
adieu to the French stage. That impassioned 
cantatrice, who has had no rival since Malibran, 
deserts, at the age of thirty, the scene of which 
she has so long been the ornament, and abdicates 
her Parisian throne, to seek in Russia more justice 
and a larger salary. 

She has therefore addressed the following 
letter to the president of the Commissioner des 
Theatres :— 

“Monsieur le President,—The object, for a long period, 
of calumnies I am no longer able to support, and sig- 
nalized as the obstacle to the introduction of rising talent, 
I can no longer resist the desire of opposing to these inju- 


— accusations the sole reply that is suitable to my posi- 
tion, 


“*My engagement does not expire until 1848; but with 
the impression left upon my mind by these persecutions, of 
which time will evidence the injustice, it is impossible that 
I should continue in the theatre till that period. 

“‘T have intimated this formally to the management, and 
believe it my duty to make the same known to the com- 
mission ; being determined rather to pay the penalty on 
forfeiture of my engagement than to remain longer under 
the suspicion of being an obstacle to the prosperity of the 
opera, 

“If I only consulted my own inelination and interest, I 
should not hesitate to leave at onee; but I would not give 
the appearance of caprice to a resolution ripened by retlec- 
tion. I believed, also, that it would be a dereliction of my 
duty to the public and the management to embarrass the 
repertoire by a sudden departure. 


“I shall, therefore, continue faithfully my serviees dur- 
ing the time necessary for providing my substitute. Ifa 
month longer is required I will remain; but, from the pre- 
sent, I place all my line of characters at the disposal of any 


artiste to whom it may be considered advantageous to accord 
an appearance, 


" Have the kindness, M. le President, to communicate 
this letter to the commission, that none of its members may 
misunderstand the motives of my resolution. 


** Receive, M. le Due, the assurance of the respect of your 
very humble servant, 


“ ROSINE STOLTZ.” 


Mile. Duverger returned from Vienna to Paris, 
has left for London, where she is engaged for three 
months at the St. James’s Theatre. 


The marriage of Mile. Rose Cheri and of M. 
Montigni Lemoine is officially announced, Eighteen 
months ago, a French journal stated that the 
piquante actress of the Gymnase was about becom- 
ing the spouse of its director. This was contra- 
dicted in the following number; M. Montigni and 
Mile Rose Cheri personally protesting against the 
report, as having no foundation. ‘The newspaper 
was right too soon, and to be right too soon is to 
be wrong. Its direction, however, takes great 
credit to itself for the consequences of its prophecy. 
“We do not repent,” it says, “of our premature 
indiscretion, for it is possible that the first idea of 
an alliance that will form the felicity of these two 
persons belongs to us. Perhaps without us and 
our feuilliton this marriage would never have taken 
place. Journals are therefore good for something.” 
At present, Mlle. Rose Cheri is a fixture at the 
Gymnase, which would otherwise have been but a 
stepping-stone to the Frangoise. M. Montigni 
acquires at once two excellent properties, he pre- 
serves to his theatre a charming actress, and takes 
to himself a charming wife. | tanemter manager 
and fortunate husband! We are by no means 
favourable to marriages between managers and 
actresses. Legitimate wives, or temporary attach- 
ments, the directress actress is always a misfortune 
to the theatre which she dominates. There is no 
longer emulation in the company; good parts and 
opportunities for improvement become hopeless. 
They all say this, and believe this, and the arser- 
tion and belief is well founded. The most power- 
ful takes all—the rest what’s left; and in a very 
short period there is no longer a company; there is 
but an actress. Mlle. Rose Cheri is, however, an 
exception to the class of manager actresses; before 
marriage she was the first, and she can be no more 
after that ceremony. M. Montigni cannot commit 
injustice upon any in favour of his wife, for there 
are none in competition with her, and the public, 
not the manager, have conferred upon her the 








Curnese Acrors.—The Chinese junk whieh 
has sailed from Hong Kong to London, is bring- 
ing with it a regular Corps Dramatique. Will it 
be the fashion to support a Chinese Opera? Shall 
we have two? 

Mile. Mars, the celebrated Thalia of the French 
stage, died at Paris, on Saturday last, in the 
69th year of her age. 

The proposed exhibition of pictures at the 
Society of Arts, has been deferred for a year. In 
June, 1848, it is proposed to commence with the 
works of Mr. Mulready. 

A picture by Raffaelle has been purchased for 
the National Gallery, from the collection of Lady 
Masterman Sykes. The original cartoon from 
which it was painted, accompanies the picture. 
This will be a constant remincment to artists, of 
the attention paid by that great painter to every 
precaution to secure success. Which of our 
artists, excepting Mr. Mulready, troubles himself 
with a cartoon? The subject of the picture in 
question is, the Vision of St. George, it is and 
painted in the artis’ts early manner. 

Tut Horse Guarps.—A design submitted by 
Mr. Barry, for the elevation of the Horse Guards, 
has been approved of by the government; the 
present elevation being insignificant, when com- 
ared with the neighbouring buildings of White- 
all. 


The lease of the Liver Theatre. Liverpool, i$ 
advertized for sale, with its wardrobe, scenery> 
music, &c. It is described as controvertible to a 
concert-room, public hall, or chapel. 


It is whispered that Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler 
is about becoming the lessce of one of the London 
Theatres. 


The Lyceum Theatre is said to be about to close, 
owing to the increase of rent demanded by the 
proprietor. We have not much regret at this 
circumstance; for the drama had little to hope 
from Keeley’s management. 


A report was current last week that a legacy 
of manly two millions of francs had been left to 
the city of Strasbourg for the support of its 
theatre and the encouragement of the lyric art. 
This report has been confirmed. M. la Maire de 
Strasbourg has received a copy of the testament 
of the late M. Apfels, who died on the 11th of 
March at Wissenbourg, in which the city of Stras- 
bourg is constituted the universal legatee of the 
large property left by the deceased, consisting, it 
is asserted, of 800,000 francs in the public funds 
and numerous other properties. The interest of 
this capital remains, by direction of the proprietor, 
to accumulate for eight years, and the revenues of 
the then amount is to be devoted principally to the 
support of the theatre, in lieu of the municipal 
grant it is now in the habit of receiving. Thus, 
after a pericd of eight years, instead of the 40,000 
francs now granted, the Strasbourg Theatre will 
receive 200,000 frances per annum of encourage- 
ment, and will consequently become possessed of 
means beyond that of any other existing theatre, 

The Alcestes of Euripides, translated by M. 
Lucas, and set to music by M. Elwart, has been 
brought forward at the Odeon, and has achieved a 
success commensurate with its merit. Some of 
the choruses contain passages of great beauty. 


We have to record the melancholy death of 
Mr. Moralt, the celebrated tenor player, which 
took place last Thursday week. He was for many 
years first tenor at the bands of the Italian Opera 
House, the Philharmonic, and ancient concerts. 
His powerful tone and style of playing on this 
instrument, rendered him a great acquisition, not 
only in orchestra’s, but more especially in quartett 
parties, where his playing was much admired. 

A letter from Florence states that Verdi’s new 
opera of Macbeth has been produced with great 
success. Nous Verrons, we understand is to 
appear this season at Covent Garden Theatre, 
having been secured for that purpose by the 
enterprising manager, Mr. Beale 

Tamburini arrived on Wednesday evening last 
at Mivarts Hotel. 





positions he so exquisitely fulfils. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Now Ready, in Two Vols. 8vo., with numerous I!lustraticns, 
by William and George Measom, 30s. elegantly bound, 


pom AND HAUNTS OF THE BRITISH 
POETS. 
By Witutam HowlIrTt, 
Author of ‘The Book of the Seasons,"”” &e. 
“ This book supplies a want in our popular literature.’’— 
Morning Chronicle. 
‘“‘The industry and enthusiasm of Mr. Howitt have 
enabled him to do full justice to his subject, notwithstand- 
ing the occurrence of difficulties which he could hardly 
have calculated on.”— Morning Herald. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in 
Ordinary to her Majesty). 


Gix NEW FIGURES—the BENEVOLENT 
POPE PIUS IX, HENRY VII., JAMES I. of England, 
in the splendid costume of the period. The heroes, HARDINGE 
and GOUGH, in their full uniforms, as British Generals. 
Mr. MACREADY, the eminent Tragedian, in the most 
splendid Roman costume ever seen in England. 
Magnificent ventilating dome at a cost of £700. 

Open from Eleven till dusk, and from Seven till Ten. 
Admission One Shilling, Napoleon Rooms Sixpence 
Madame Tussaud & Son’s Bazaar, Baker Street, Port- 
man Square. cam 
“This is one of the best Exhibitions in the Metropolis.” 
—The Times. 


HE EXHIBITION OF SELECT SPECI- 

MENS OF ENGLISH MANUFACTURES, on and 
after the Ith March, will be OPENED GRATUITOUSLY 
every day except Saturday and Sunday, between Eleven 
and Four, at the SOCIETY OF ARTS’ Great Room, John 
Street, Adelphi. TICKETS OF ADMISSION and Cata- 
logues may be had of the Members of the Society, of the 
Exhibitors, and of the under-mentioned :-— 

Oxford Street: Mr. Jobn Mortlock, No. 250; Mr. J. 
Philipps, No. 359.—Regent Street: Mr. White, No. 210.— 
Pall Mall: Messrs. Graves, No. 6; and Messrs. Colnaghi, 
No. 13.—New Bond Street: Mr. Pratt, No. 118.—OQld Bond 
Street: Mr. J. Cundall, No. 12.—Piccadilly: Mr. Ww. 
Pickering, Bookseller, No. 177.—Strand: Mr. Milledge, 
No. 65; Messrs. Greensill, No. 148; Mr. J. Tennant, No. 
149.—Fleet Street: Mr. George Bell, No. 86; Messrs. 
Grant & Griffiths, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, Lud- 
gate Street. 

N.B. No Tickets can be had except by Members direct 
from the Society’s House. 


LOCUTION.—MRS. BUTLER, 
widow of the late celebrated Tragedian and Lecturer, 
Samuel Butler, receives Ladies and Gentlemen, on alternate 
days, for Lessons in Elocution, Shaksperian and Miltonian 
Readings, elegance and grace of deportment for the Bar, 
the Senate. the Pulpit, and the Stage. 
Mrs. BUTLER perfects her Pupils in Twelve Lessons, at 
her residence, 49, Bernard-street, Russell-square, London. 
Mrs. BUTLER also xuncunces her First Dramatic and 
Historical Readings immediately, at the Hanover-square 
Grand Room. 


April 8rd, will be published, Part I., price 10s. 6d. 
to Subscribers. 


KETCHES GRAPHIC and DESCRIPTIVE 
for a HISTORY of the “ DECORATIVE PAINTING” 
applied to English Architecture during the Middle Ages, 
By E. L. BLACKBURNE, Archt., F.S.A. 

The work will consist of four parts, which will appear 
every three months, each of which will contain Six Nlumi- 
nated Plates, exemplifying by the best speciinens, ceilings, 
screens, monuments, walls, pavements, furniture, and other 
architectural accessories. 

John Williams and Co., Architectural Publishers, 
193, Strand. 


OYALITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GAR- 
DEN.—The Nobility, Geatry, Subscribers, and Patron 

of Music are respectfully informed that the NEW THEATRE 
will OPEN on Tuesday, the 6th of April (under the Di- 
rection and Management of Mr. Beale), when will be per- 
formed Rossini’s opera seria of SEMIRAMIDE, in which 
Mile. Grisi, Mile. Alboni (from the Scala at Milan, her first 
appearance in this country}; Signor Lavia (from the Im- 
perial Theatre of St. Petersburgh), Signor Polonini (from 
the Imperial Theatre, Vienna), and Signor Tamburini (his 
first appearance in London for four years), will sustain the 
principal characters. In the course of the evening the Na- 
tional Anthem will be performed by the entire strength of 
the company. To conclude with a new ballet, in two 
tableaux, by M. Albert, entitled L?;ODALISQUE. The music 
composed by Signor Curini(from San Carlo, at Naples). Pre- 
miéres Danseuses—Mlle. Fleury (from the Academie Royale, 
at Paris), Mlle, Bertin (from the [Imperial Theatre, Vienna, 
and from the Academie Royale), Mlle Neodot, also M. 
Mahile, M. Gontie (from Madrid), &c. Director of the 
music, composer, and conductor—M. Costa. Organist— 
Mr. Vincent Novello The scenery by Messrs. Grieve and 
Telbin. Doors open at half-past 7 o’clock, the performance 
to commence at 8. 
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